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OUR TOWN. 


Mistress of a Georgian Manor, 

In a fichued silken gown, 

With a poised but pleasing manner, 
Is the Dame, Miss Bloomfield Town. 


She was young and passing pretty 
In the day of minuets. 
Roguish-eyed and gaily witty 
Views those days with no regrets. 


Modern ways she finds more fitting ; 
She was never one to muse; 

Keeps her mind on her own knitting, 
Looks with scorn on parvenus. 


For her kinfolk and her neighbors 
Spread her lawns and ancient trees. 
Peaceful arts and useful labors 
Fill her days and grace her ease. 


Hale and hearty, honors thickly 
Wreathe her brow, and this is why— 
Trees that grow too far and quickly 
From their roots, do early die. 


—Arthur Edwin Roberts. 
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FOREWORD. 


When the errant Bloomfielder has returned to the 
town of his birth, he finds that the attractive little com- 
munity that he left in 1912 has grown to be an im- 
portant municipality of the state. Doubtless he feels a 
sense of bewilderment and strangeness in the endeavor 
to acquaint himself with the happenings of the inter- 
vening years. Students and others too, have for some 
time experienced difficulty in securing material cover- 
ing the rapid development of the town in the last two 
decades. 

To meet these needs, the Bloomfield Public 
Library has compiled and edited this little volume 
under the auspices of the local George Washington 
Bicentennial Committee, the executive committee of 
which includes: Eugene L. R. Cadmus, honorary 
chairman; C. A. Emmons, Jr., chairman; Charles H. 
Demarest, Mrs. Florence E. Roberts, Mrs. D. E. 
Amidon, A. Helene Scherff. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made to the Shuinala Camp Fire Girls and to 
the public-spirited citizens who have given so gener- 
ously of their time, energy and knowledge to make this 
book reliable and readable. Especial thanks are due 
the Mayor and Town Council for enthusiastic co- 
operation and support. 

Although the editors of ‘‘Bloomfield, New Jersey” 
have not deemed it essential that all manuscripts be 
“seraphically free from taint of personality”, they trust 
nevertheless that there has been sufficient continuity 
maintained throughout to produce a mosaic of the 
town. Here the reader will find some unrecorded his- 
torical happenings of the earlier years; he will be 
initiated into the shadows and disappointments that be- 
set the early steps of many enterprises now successful ; 
he will sense the beat of the pulse that has given the 
town a human character. 
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If this book re-kindles the spark of civic apprecia- 
tion in many who have grown indifferent and acquaints 
others with the true personality of the town in which 
they live, one small purpose will have been accom- 
plished. If strangers come to regard Bloomfield with 
admiration as they read of its development and its 
potentialities, another hope will be realized. Perhaps 
the circle of renewed interest will spread to include so 
many Bloomfielders that none will need to be warned 
by that old commentator on the Psalms who said: a0 6) 
time to come every man will be called to account for all 
the good things which his eyes beheld and which he re- 
fused to enjoy.” 

AAD, 


WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTION 
by 
JOSEPH FULFORD FOLSOM 


During the Revolutionary War no battles were fought within 
the limits of the present town, but Bloomfield people were much in 
the war, and Bloomfield sons fought bravely in New Jersey en- 
gagements, whether important battles or occasional skirmishes. 
The Wardsesson “boys of 1776” did their full measure for the 
cause of liberty at Monmouth, Connecticut Farms, Springfield 
battles, and at minor engagements when called out for service. 
Some of them were in the Continental Army, ‘New Jersey Line,” 
and more of them were numbered among the state troops, or 
militia. 

Because Bloomfield, then generally called Wardsesson, an 
adaptation from the older name Watsesson in recognition of the 
Ward family, was so near the center of military operations, with 
the British headquarters only ten or twelve miles away at New 
York, the militia stood ready to go out at every alarm. Some of 
them went with the expedition destined for Quebec, Canada, dur- 
ing May 1776, and were shifted to Ticonderoga. Others helped to 
occupy New York City previous to its capture by the British after 
the Battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776. They served under 
Major General William Alexander, known as Lord Stirling, and 
Brigadier Generals Elias Dayton and William Maxwell, as well as 
under Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt of Second River, Belleville, 
who commanded the Second Regiment of Essex, and Captains 
John Craig, Andrew McMires, Amos Dodd, and others. Some 
historian of the future will do Bloomfield a great service by listing 
its patriotic sons of the Revolution and detailing the services they 
rendered. Most of their names may be found in Stryker’s valuable 
“Register,” but to bring them together and identify them is a task 
in itself, » 


It is to be regretted that the many Rana traditions originally 
told by surviving participants in the war, and by their descendants, 
have not been preserved in manuscript or print. They would make 
a most interesting volume. Some, however, have been saved from 
oblivion, and a few may be read in the chapters on the Revolution- 
ary period in a previous local history, “Bloomfield Old and New.’’* 

Bloomfield’s situation during the Revolution must be identi- 
fied with that of Newark, of which it was a part. Eight miles 


Note: *“‘Bloomfield Old and New,” edited by Joseph Fulford Folsom, pub- 
lished by the Centennial Historical Committee, Bloomfield, N. J., 1912. 


il 
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away on Manhattan Island were located the headquarters of the 
commanding British officer and his main army. There they were 
for almost seven years: from 1776 to the evacuation in 1783. 


Newark was in view of the British outposts on Bergen 
Heights. If General Howe, or later General Clinton, had owned 
the most ordinary type of modern ordnance, the town could have 
been blown to pieces in a few minutes. There were periods when 
the enemy might have sent over a force that could have captured 
or driven out every inhabitant and burned every building. ‘The 
British commander might have occupied Newark and its villages 
and endeavored to hold it with a strong force. However, it was 
not a strategic point, and would not have been convenient for either 
British or Americans. It seems almost to have been a truce mutu- 
ally accepted that neither side should fortify or hold it offensively. 


This situation left the inhabitants in a state of harassing un- 
certainty and constant alarm. Worse, it left them exposed to oc- 
casional invading expeditions of small forces, often composed of 
bitter Tories bent on annoying them either by stealing their cattle 
and produce, burning their buildings, or capturing or killing their 
prominent citizens. 

Four times the enemy actually did visit the town and vicinity 
of Newark. On two of these occasions there was fighting. 

The first visit was when the army of Cornwallis, in Septem- 
ber 1776, entered the town just as Washington’s army marched 
out. They spent some days foraging the neighborhood, including 
Orange, Wardsesson, and other points. The inhabitants had been 
warned to carry off their goods. Some escaped over the mountain 
to Horse Neck, now Caldwell. 

The second visit was the extensive foraging expedition order- 
ed by General Sir Henry Clinton in September 1777. Clinton 
came in person across the Kearny meadows on the corduroy road 
of John Schuyler and made his headquarters and point of observa- 
tion Schuyler’s fine old house, which remained until June 1924, 
when it was demolished to make way for real estate improvements. 
During this expedition was fought the Battle of Second River, of 
which more later. 

The third visit was made by Major Lumm of the Forty- 
fourth Regiment, January 25, 1780. He burned Newark Academy 
and took prisoner Joseph Hedden and Robert Neil. He killed seven 
or eight men and took thirty-four prisoners. 

The fourth visit was an expedition by Tory refugees under 
Captain Thomas Ward, November 21, 1780, who came up the old 
ferry road, now Ferry Street, and held the center of the town for 
an hour. Strict orders had been given to enter no house, but when 
there was sniping from Robert Neil’s house on Market Street that 
edifice was burned. One hundred men came on flatboats and with 
gunboats. They were driven off by the patriots, and retreated to 
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the Passaic River. It was a picarooning expedition for sheep, 
hogs, and cows. 


~The Battle of Second River, previously mentioned, brought 
Wardsesson right into the war. While the actual fighting was on 
the soil of the present Belleville, the headquarters of Brigadier 
General William Winds, Commander-in-Chief of the New Jersey 
militia in this engagement, was at Wardsesson, somewhere along 
the “Old Road,” now Franklin Street. It is to be remembered 
that later Second River was a part of Bloomfield. General Winds 
and his troops came on the scene when it was learned that the 
British had planned a foraging expedition. Washington’s army 
was then in Pennsylvania, and just recovering from the disastrous 
defeat at Brandywine, so the defense of this part of New Jersey 
was in the hands of General Winds and his New Jersey militia. 
General Howe’s main army was at Philadelphia, and General Clin- 
ton, commanding at New York, staged this incursion. ‘To quote 
his own words, his object was “to collect a considerable number of 
cattle” and “to deprive the enemy of resources.” A detachment 
composed of three regiments of British soldiers under General 
John Campbell landed at Elizabethport at four in the morning of 
September twelfth. These troops with captured cattle reached 
Second River late that night. Meanwhile during the day General 
Winds had placed a cannon on the Belleville side of the Passaic and 
was firing over the river at Schuyler’s house, where the British 
under General Clinton and Captain Robert Drummond had some 
fortifications. 


That lone cannon has come down in local Belleville history. 
It sent one ball through the lintel of a front window and into a 
bookcase. The marks of this shot were pointed out until the re- 
cent demolition of the Schuyler mansion. The bombarding ceased 
at nightfall and the Americans retired to the hills. The next morn- 
ing, General Campbell having arrived late the night before, the 
British attacked the American troops, three regiments to one. 
General Winds had erected a battery on the south slope of the 
Second River ravine, not far from the present Ridge Street and 
Heller Parkway in Forest Hill. General Clinton ordered an at- 
tack through the corn fields to surround the patriots, and drove 
back their smaller force to Wardsesson. ‘The officer in command 
of the drive was Lieutenant-Colonel Abraham Van Buskirk, a New 
Jersey loyalist or Tory. 

By the evening of that day, according to Clinton’s report, the 
American forces had retired to the neighboring woods. He in- 
tended to send a troop of cavalry under General Vaughan, who 
had landed at Fort Lee, to attack them the next day, but learning 
that night that American forces were assembling at the “Clove,” 
above Suffern, New York, he ordered General Campbell to pro- 
ceed toward Hackensack early on the morning of September four- 
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teenth. The result of this foraging expedition was 400 head of 
cattle, twenty milch cows, 400 sheep and a few horses. Clinton 
said that the milch cows were all he would allow to be taken from 
the inhabitants. ‘They were for the use of his hospital. He also 
said that his troops had attended to discipline, and evidently they 
had for there seem to have been no atrocities. His losses were: 
eight privates killed ; seventeen privates and one lieutenant wound- 
ed; nine privates and one drummer missing ; and five privates taken 
prisoner. 


Although there is no report on record the loss of the Ameri- 
cans at Second River was not great. However, one man was 
wounded, and, because he applied for a pension in 1793, we are 
able, through the affidavits made on his behalf, to get considerable 
information about the American side of the battle. It is shown 
that this soldier, Stephen Ogden of Morristown, twenty-seven 
years old, a private of the First Regiment Morris County unit, was 
shot through the body on September thirteenth. Supported on a 
horse he was carried to headquarters at Wardsesson where Dr. 
Bern Budd, army surgeon, removed a bullet from his right side. 
Major Benoni Hathaway of the First Regiment deposed that Gen- 
eral Winds, who was in command, had stated to him that he per- 
sonally had seen Ogden wounded. Another deponent, Joseph 
Lindsley, recalled that while stationed about a mile back of the 
advance guard in which Ogden had fought he saw Ogden brought 
in on horseback behind another man, with a third person support- 
ing him. These depositions show that not only Ogden and others 
had been among those lodged behind a stone wall mentioned by | 
General Clinton, but that brave General Winds had been at the 
front with his men. Ogden, then forty-eight years old and unable 
to labor as a well man, was allowed two dollars monthly for the 
rest of his life, by the court on December 20, 1793. General Winds’ 
headquarters were probably along the “Old Road,” now Franklin 
Street, and the house into which Stephen Ogden was carried may 
have been either the Harrison, Baldwin, or Farrand home. The 
full records of this military affair, which placed old Bloomfield on 
the battle front, may be examined in the newspaper extracts of 
Volume II, Second Series, New Jersey Archives, and in the Pro- 
cane of the New Jersey Historical Society, April 1917, page 

The Battle of Second River was an episode of one of the big- 
gest incursions made by the British in New Jersey, but, thanks to 
General Winds and his militia, Bloomfield cattle and sheep escaped 
the raid. The year in which most of the foraging and looting was 
done was 1776, After the retreating Washington had left Newark 
and Cornwallis had entered, the British swarmed all over the ad- 
joining country. Most of Wardsesson’s losses were in November 
of that year. 
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After the war there was a commission appointed by the state 
legislature to induce the British Government to settle for damages. 
The attested claims of the people of this locality presented to the 
commission are now in Trenton. Their names may be found in 
“Bloomfield Old and New,” and in the article “Bloomfield” in 
“Municipalities of Essex County’* are printed the itemized in- 
voices of the losses of each claimant. 


Since we are celebrating the Bi-centennial of the birth of 
Washington it seems appropriate that his presence in or near 
Bloomfield during the Revolution should receive extended notice 
even in this brief chapter. Witticisms about innumerable Wash- 
ington’s head- or night-quarters, usually inspired by the sight of 
an old stone house looking aged enough for the great general to 
have slept in, have created a skepticism in unhistorical minds, but it 
is well known where this prominent personage was during almost 
any day or week of the long struggle. His diaries, his dated letters 
as well as the letters of others, and the events of history, have re- 
lentlessly tracked his steps. Much light comes from the pages of 
Baker’s “Itinerary of Washington, 1775-1783.” At least we can 
know when Washington was near Bloomfield, even if we can not 
know how many times he was in Bloomfield. We are positive 
that he was in Bloomfield several times, as well as in Belleville, 
Montclair and Newark. Our immediate concern is with Bloom- 
field. 


Three Bloomfield families cherish traditions of Washington’s 
presence at the homesteads of their ancestors during the Revolu- 
tion: the Cadmus, the Davis and the Farrand families. ‘There was 
a time when these traditions were simply facts known to hun- 
dreds, many of whom were eye witnesses. As new generations 
came along the facts faded into the dimmer light of romance and 
tradition. Had a history of the town been written in earlier days 
the annalist would have stated these events in detail of date and 
circumstance, leaving to the critical historian a record requiring no 
additional research. Ultimately, when the historians of Bloom- 
field arrived, they properly accepted the traditions, but took no 
pains, or else lacked available data, to authenticate the facts. Hap- 
pily today we are able to add historical and documentary proof to 
the traditions, thus giving fuller satisfaction to the inquiring mind. 
It will be shown, we think, that all three family traditions have 
reference to the same visit of Washington to Bloomfield. 


The circumstances of Washington’s visit at the fine old man- 
sion of Colonel Thomas Cadmus, still standing but remodeled with 
its original stones, was told to the writer of this chapter by the late 
John Oakes, whose love of local history made his reminiscences 
dependable. He said that Hermanus Cadmus, son of Colonel 


Note: *“Municipalities of Essex County,” edited by Joseph Fulford Folsom, 
published by the Lewis Historical Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
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Thomas, who was born December 7, 1774, and died March 5, 1869, 
used to relate that when he was four years old, which would have 
been in the year 1778, Washington stopped at his father’s house 
in cherry time, about July fourth, and while there, took him, Her- 
manus, upon his knee. Doubtless he told this fact with details to 
others than John Oakes, and it is natural that he proudly cherished 
the personal contact between himself and the greatest figure of 
American history. 

But there were other boys in the Colonel’s large family. One 
of them, Thomas, Jr., was born July 20, 1772, and died June 9, 
1826. He, too, at the age of six, sat on the knee of Washington. 
his event became a cherished memory for his descendants. The 
story of it has been narrated in the article on Bloomfield in “The 
Municipalities of Essex County.” In this, Eugene L. R. Cadmus, 
a citizen of Bloomfield and a direct descendant of Thomas, Jr., is 
quoted as follows: 

“T will do the best I can to recite to you what I know of 
Washington’s visit at my great-great-grandfather’s house. All I 
can do is to tell you in my own words as I heard it directly from 
John Almond Cadmus, my grandfather’s brother, who lived to the 
great age of ninety-eight. You see he was a grown boy before the 
death of Col. Thomas Cadmus in 1821. “Uncle” John told me 
that Col. Cadmus took him, John, by the hand one day, when he 
was a small boy, and related minutely the story of Washington and 
his staff having stopped at the old Cadmus house for dinner about 
July 4, 1778, and pointed out an old cherry tree under which 
Washington sat holding my great-grandfather, Thomas Cadmus, 
Jr., on his knee, telling him stories while the stoves were busy pre- 
paring dinner for the honored guests. My grandfather, Thomas, 
Jr., was born July 20, 1772. The above is the story as told me by 
my uncle John who was noted for his honesty and high Christian 
character. I have no doubt that Washington took some of the 
other children upon his knee, also, as John Oakes’ story would in- 
dicate.” 

This good evidence helps us to visualize more vividly the 
scene at the old Cadmus house on Washington Street and Ashland 
Avenue in 1778. We can see the dignified but kindly Father of 
his Country, while the dinner was being prepared, seated under the 
cherry trees and enjoying the relaxation afforded by his contact 
with the children, of which there were eight: five boys and three 
girls. Elizabeth, seventeen, was the oldest, and probably was 
helping in the momentous preparations. Peter, the youngest, born 
three months and a half previously, was possibly asleep in a hooded 
cradle. The oldest boy, John, was fifteen, and too big for the 
General’s knee, but probably received recognition with the rest. 
He was almost ready to be a soldier. We can fairly imagine that 
the childless Washington may have vaguely wished that he had 
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such a family. Then we can picture the scene when the General 
and his colorful staff of officers sat down to enjoy the repast pro- 
vided by the Cadmus hospitality. 


The group, composed of his military family or staff, was uni- 
formed in buff and blue. It included James McHenry, afterward 
secretary of War under Presidents Washington and John Adams; 
Alexander Hamilton, afterward Secretary of the Treasury; Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, who had charge later of the captured Major 
Andre; and perhaps young LaFayette; as well as others whose 
names are famous in history. Probably it was a late and long 
dinner after which there was military business requiring attention 
and the coming and going of messengers. No great stretch of 
imagination is needed to assume that the news of this visit brought 
many curious and patriotic onlookers to the vicinity. Later in the 
afternoon Washington departed and elsewhere found lodgings for 
the night. However cordially he might have been invited to stay 
over night his recognition of the fact that this would cause incon- 
venience to so large a family would have made him decline. 


The foregoing picturization of Washington at the Cadmus 
house is not overdrawn, we think, but rather in harmony with the 
facts. It is hoped that such a portrayal may better fix in the 
minds of Bloomfield people an event worthy of local pride, giving 
it a colorful yet true atmosphere. A picture of the Cadmus house, 
showing it as it looked before remodeling, may be seen in “Bloom- 
field Old and New.” 

The second family tradition of Washington’s visit to old 
Bloomfield is the Davis. It used to be popularly stated, by some, 
that at one time Washington stopped to inquire the way at the 
door of the Joseph Davis house, which is still standing on Frank- 
lin Street opposite the Baptist church. But the Rev. Charles E. 
Knox, in his article on Bloomfield in Shaw’s “‘Essex and Hudson 
Counties,” 1884, gives a more definite version, probably got from 
the Davis family with which he was closely associated. Wrongly 
assuming ,we think, that this episode occurred in November 1776, 
when Washington was retreating before Cornwallis from the Hud- 
son to the Delaware, he says that Washington came to the Davis 
house for entertainment, but finding that already it had accommo- 
dated General Hugh Knox of the artillery and some sick soldiers 
he would not displace them and passed on. 


It is highly improbable and scarcely possible that Washington 
would have left the river road from Passaic (Acquackanonk) to 
Newark, to seek lodgings three miles off his route. Even if he had 
he would not have found General Knox there at that time with sick 
soldiers, for such would have been carried on to Newark village. In 
fact the records show that Washington crossed the bridge at Ac- 
quackanonk on November 21, 1776, and reached Newark the next 
evening, probably stopping over night near the present Passaic. 
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It seems fair to assume that the date of the visit to the Davis 
house was the same as his visit at the home of Colonel Cadmus 
in 1778, only later in the day. Consequently it will be shown that 
he probably lodged that night in the neighborhood, and that there 
was good reason for the presence of Knox and his sick soldiers in 
the Davis house. A picture of the Davis house is preserved in 
“Bloomfield Old and New,” but one can see it personally, so to 
speak, for it still stands in its original Revolutionary integrity. 

The third family tradition is the Farrand. It has been said of 
old that Washington found lodgings, or was a guest, at the home 
of Moses Farrand, on the present Franklin Street over the hill 
near the corner of Berkeley Avenue. The house is gone, but near 
where it stood is the commodious modern house once occupied by 
the late Charles Farrand, a descendant. They used to show there 
a table from which the General ate. Again we date this event on 
the day in July, 1778, when Washington visited Colonel Cadmus. 
Incidentally here another tradition related to the Farrand house 
might be added. When Wayne’s troops were on the way to Mor- 
ristown from their camping ground at the present Woodside, in 
the cold and snowy winter of 1779, a soldier under General An- 
thony Wayne climbed a fence at the Farrand place and was killed 
by the accidental discharge of his flintlock. 

Although these Washington traditions previously lacked exact 
dating they may with confidence be considered to have occurred 
on July 9, 1778. The mid-day visit at the Cadmus house, the quest 
for lodgings at the Davis house and the reception at the Farrand 
house were incidents in sequence. Recorded history now supports 
this conviction. 

Washington and his army fought the long Battle of Mon- 
mouth Courthouse on June 28, 1778, and the British retreated that 
night toward their transports at Sandy Hook, to sail later to New 
York. Washington then set his army in motion northward toward 
the Hudson river. The fourth of July was passed at New Bruns- 
wick, and on the fifth, Sunday, the first division started. . It was 
followed on July sixth by the second, and on July seventh by the 
third. As shown by Joseph Clarke’s diary the march was by 
stages, each usually taking a day. The first stage from New Bruns- 
wick took the troops to Scotch Plains, the second to Springfield, the 
third to “Wardiston,” meaning Wardsesson, the fourth to Ac- 
quackanonk, now Passaic, the fifth to Paramus, and so on. Suc- 
ceeding divisions, without doubt, occupied the camp sites of those 
preceding, and for several nights these localities were occupied by 
the army. An account in the New York Gazette of July 13, 1778, 
says that “General Washington’s army is now encamped at Eliza- 
beth Town, Newark, Second River, Hackensack, &c, in New Jer- 
sey.” Evidently Washington’s divisions were near Bloomfield, 
probably along the Old Road, near Second River, during the nights 
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of the seventh, eighth, and ninth of July. At this time apparently 
General Knox was at the Davis house with his sick artillerymen. 


Washington stayed with his staff at New Brunswick until the 
last division had left. That day, Tuesday, July seventh, he wrote 
a letter dated at that place to the President of Congress, informing 
him that the first division of his army had started on July fifth, 
and the third was going at the time of writing. Washington and 
his staff probably left on July eighth to spend the night somewhere 
between New Brunswick and Wardsesson. Before noon, on 
Thursday the ninth, they reached the home of Colonel Cadmus at 
Wardsesson. We know from the correspondence of James Mc- 
Henry, Washington’s secretary and afterwards his Secretary of 
War, that the General and military family spent a part of the day 
of July tenth viewing Passaic Falls. We are sure that they could 
not have reached the Cadmus house for dinner on the eighth, as 
Washington was still at New Brunswick on July seventh, unless 
they had ridden all night, for which there was no necessity. All 
this leaves Thursday, July 9, 1778, the only possible date for 
Washington’s visit in Bloomfield at that time. 


On this occasion, Washington and his staff traveled leisurely. 
McHenry tells us about the delightful day they spent at Passaic 
Falls, eating their lunch in camping-out fashion under a tree be- 
side a spring of cool water. As they ate and drank they watched 
the spray of the cataract. We are told of the good time had at 
Mrs. Prevost’s in Paramus, near the present Ridgewood, where 
they danced with some visiting young ladies. Although the party 
moved quicker than the army twenty-five miles were considered 
enough for the horses. The visit at the Cadmus house indicates 
that there was no great hurry. As the weather was hot, and the 
big fight at Monmouth was past, there was time to wait until the 
plans of the British could be ascertained. It is believed that from 
the home of Colonel Cadmus Washington and his staff rode down 
the present Washington Street, named no doubt because of his 
visit, stopped at the Joseph Davis house, and went over the hill to 
the home of Moses Farrand on the “Old Road.” There he was en- 
tertained and may have spent the night. From Wardsesson he 
passed the encampments of his army near Second River and went 
by the River Road to Acquackanonk and so on to Passaic Falls. 


Not many Bloomfielders know that Alexander Wilson, the 
American ornithologist, who taught the village school back of the 
“Old First” church in 1801, wrote a poem on Washington. It is 
fitting that his tribute should conclude this chapter: 
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Washington: Dirge. 


He’s gone! forever gone and lost 

Our country’s glory, pride and boast; 

In vain we weep—in vain deplore, 

Our Washington is now no more— 
That guiding star, whose radiant form, 
In triumph led us thro’ the storm 

While blackest clouds did ’round us roar, 
Is set—to guild our sphere no more. 


O’er regions far remote and nigh, 
The fatal tidings swiftly fly; 

Each startled bosom heaves with woe, 
And tears of deepest sorrow flow, 
The young, the aged, wise and brave, 
Approach in solemn grief his grave; 
In silent anguish to bemoan, 

Their hero, friend, and father gone. 


POPULATION AND HOUSING 
by 
CAROLINE L. MAXWELL 


Bloomfield is essentially a town of homes. Over half of its 
citizens own the dwellings in which they live. These consist for 
the most part of one-family houses ranging in size from stately 
mansions of many rooms to small cottages and bungalows. The 
tendency of late years is to build smaller houses, preferably with 
five or six rooms. 

Bloomfield boasts of at least three houses, still occupied, that 
date from Revolutionary times: the Daniel Dodd house on the 
corner of Franklin and Race Streets dating from 1719, the 
Abraham Cadmus house on Montgomery Street, and the Joseph 
Davis residence on Franklin Street opposite the First Baptist 
Church. Tradition says that Washington stopped at the door of 
the Davis place, asking directions or other information. Another 
house, known as “Washington’s Headquarters” which remained 
standing until recently, was the Thomas Cadmus house on the cor- 
ner of Washington and Ashland Avenues. This house was said 
to have been visited by General Washington while the British were 
at Bergen, and later was ransacked by the British troops. 


These historic houses, together with many frame buildings 
which date back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, help 
to link the Bloomfield of today with the Bloomfield of the past; 
but the years have brought growth, and with the growth have come 
changes. 

The total population of Bloomfield according to the 1910 
census was 15,000. In 1920 this had increased to 22,000. By 1930 
the figures were over 38,000, proving that during the past twenty 
years Bloomfield’s population has more than doubled. Most of 
this increase has occurred since the World War, due to the great 
exodus of people from New York and other large cities. Bloom- 
field, being within easy commuting distance of the metropolis, 
naturally has received a proportionate share. 

In a general way, the population of Bloomfield may be said 
to be truly American, for the great majority were born in this 
country. Persons of foreign birth (about 7,500) are from 
Poland, Germany, Italy, England, Scotland and Ireland, with 
but a small representation from other countries. Many become 
naturalized citizens as soon as possible. As a class, the English 
are said to be the least inclined to give up allegiance to their 
motherland. 
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The Polish settlement, numbering slightly over 1,100, is locat- 
ed in the northerly part of the town, in what twenty-five years ago 
was open country occupied by large farms. A part of this neigh- 
borhood is called the “Ridge.” Many streets in this section are now 
built up with two-family houses. ‘The Polish citizens are prudent 
and thrifty. Most of them own their own homes. Some families 
share in the ownership of the dwellings. The houses are neat and 
well-kept. The Polish Catholic Church, St. Valentine’s, with its 
large and modern parochial school building, the Franklin and 
Brookside public schools serve many residents of this vicinity. 
Many streets, such as Baldwin Street and Broughton Avenue, bear 
the names of old families, and a reminder of Herbert Hoover’s 
visit to Bloomfield in 1928 is found in Hoover Avenue. 


The German population numbers between 1,100 and 1,200— 
about the same as the Polish—but is not confined to any one 
locality. There are two churches in which services are conducted 
in both German and English: the German Presbyterian Church on 
Park Avenue and State Street, and St. John’s Lutheran Church on 
the corner of Liberty Street and Austin Place. 


Jewish residents are well-represented among the busy mer- 
chants of the town, and are numerous enough to have their own 
synagogue, situated on Franklin Street near Fremont Street. 


Although the Italians are not confined to any one section, they 
have rather a large settlement in the south-easterly part of town 
near the Newark-Belleville boundary line. Some of the streets 
selected for their homes are Bloomfield Avenue, Grove, Columbus, 
Edison and Alva Streets, Ampere Parkway, North 15th, 16th and 
17th Streets. ‘Their houses are generally of the multiple family 
type, and are frequently owned by the dweller or a near relative. 
The appearance of the district is improving steadily due, in part 
at least, to American ideals of sanitation and housing learned in the 
public schools by the younger generations. Even the economic 
depression of 1929-32 failed to retard this tendency toward better- 
ment. ‘The majority of Italian workers belong to the unskilled and 
semi-skilled trades, with many representatives in adjacent stores 
and factories. The work of Americanization progresses rapidly 
among them, and they are, on the whole, industrious and self- 
respecting. 


According to the latest available figures, the negroes in Bloom- 
field number somewhat less than 1,000. Most of them live in the 
neighborhood of Race and West Streets. There are several re- 
ligious organizations serving this group but the only separate 
church building belongs to the Baptist denomination, and is located 
on Conger Street. 


Naturally enough, the large increase in Bloomfield’s population 
during the past twenty years created a corresponding need for 
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houses, and for a while the building trade was barely able to supply 
the demand. Besides the erection of new structures, much re- 
modelling was done and many dilapidated buildings were profitably 
transformed into comfortable and attractive dwellings. 


The 1931 map of the town, with its residential and business 
zones plainly indicated, forms an interesting contrast when com- 
pared with the older maps. Many new streets have been added and 
the original nature of some localities has been definitely altered. 
The total length of the streets is now about seventy-five miles, but 
there is nothing in the new map to indicate the fact that fully six- 
ty-one miles of these streets are paved. This is a record of which 
Bloomfield may well be proud. 


The total number of buildings is estimated at about 8,480, and 
there are said to be 8,107 telephones in town. The great majority 
of homes are well cared for and kept in good repair. Most of them 
are surrounded by carefully cultivated gardens, thus plainly show- 
ing the pride of ownership of the average citizen and householder. 
The interest in small gardens has been greatly increased in 1931 
and 1932 by the annual garden contest, sponsored by the Bloom- 
field Woman’s Club and The Independent Press. 


Up to the year 1912, apartment houses in Bloomfield were 
almost unknown. ‘Two years later a new era dawned when Bloom- 
field, following the example of neighboring towns, erected several 
modern ones near the Center. Between 1920 and 1929 more than 
twenty-five large apartments were built. These have enhanced 
rather than lessened the residential qualities of the town, and are 
being accepted with increasing good grace by the more conservative 
citizens. At the present time there are numerous apartment houses 
scattered over the entire town. Although equipped with modern 
improvements and devices, some of the newer ones even being pro- 
vided with suitable playgrounds for children, there is one rather 
noticeable difference between apartment houses in Bloomfield and 
in other cities: there are no skyscrapers. Even the largest, with 
elevator service, do not rise above five stories. This limited height 
contributes a balance to neighborhood architecture and provides for 
plenty of air and sunshine. 


Whole sections of the town have been transformed by the 
erection of these up-to-date structures. Parts of Franklin Street, 
more especially the blocks between Berkeley Avenue and Berkeley 
Place, have been completely altered in appearance by the advent 
of a group of apartments. A striking transformation is at the 
corner of Franklin Street and Berkeley Place. This was formerly 
occupied by the old Day place. The grounds extended from 
Franklin Street more than half the block along Berkeley Place, 
and about the same distance along Franklin to the top of what 
is known as “Franklin Hill’. Today there stands on that cor- 
ner one of the largest of the group of apartment buildings, re- 
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placing the picturesque old frame dwelling which twenty years ago 
was one of the town’s well-known landmarks. 

An additional street (Lombard) has been cut through the 
former Day property from Berkeley Place leading up to Lobell 
Court (also a new street). This forms one of the several small 
residence parks which are distinctive features of Bloomfield. 
Lobell Court is a little cluster of comfortable and attractive 
homes, whose owners take a general civic pride in Bloomfield and 
a special one in their particular corner of it. They have their own 
neighborhood association, which serves to draw them _ together 
~ socially, and promotes friendliness and general good feeling. 


Two larger neighborhoods with similar ideas of comradeship 
are Halcyon Park and Berkeley Heights Park. Of these, Halcyon 
Park lying between Berkeley and Watsessing Avenues, because 
of its greater room for expansion, has shown more development. 
It is quiet and secluded, yet conveniently near the shopping district 
and lines of transportation. In 1914 it contained many vacant lots, 
but at the present time almost every available plot of ground is 
occupied by a well-appointed home. ‘These are of diversified 
architecture and have evidently been planned to suit the individual 
taste of the occupants who, with few exceptions, own their homes 
and take a real pride in the appearance of the park. Berkeley 
Heights Park is admirably located on high ground just off Bloom- 
field Avenue. It has been developed mainly within the past twenty 
years. The houses are large and well adapted to the families that 
occupy them. Grouped around a central lawn space that is taste- 
fully planted with trees and shrubs, they form an ideal retreat for 
quiet home lovers. 


Brookdale, also known as the North End because of its 
geographic situation, is one of the most desirable residential sec- 
tions of Bloomfield. Its character and appearance have completely 
changed during the past twenty years, and instead of sparsely 
settled farm lands it now boasts of many modern suburban dwell- 
ings. It has its own thriving and popular civic and social associa- 
tions. 


The division into cooperating civic groups of approximately 
38,000 people, seems to insure true community interest in a town 
whose area is 5.4 square miles. Adding to that the obvious ad- 
vantages of adequate housing, good roads, progressive business 
centers, and the satisfaction of the normal requirements of town 
dwellers, the pen-picture becomes a likeness of Bloomfield. To 
transform the picture into a portrait, there must be added those 
human qualities of the town that many residents have come to 
know and love. One of these, for example, is the number of older 
streets that curve gracefully on their ways instead of running in 
unimaginative straight lines. They enhance the beauty and variety 
of local scenery and are an appreciated link with the past when 
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streets were winding country lanes. In the residential sections 
there are many beautiful trees, principally maples, elms and horse- 
chestnuts. These have their own colonies of summer and winter 
tenants: birds and squirrels live happily and contentedly among the 
hospitable branches. That these small creatures are able to find a 
refuge in Bloomfield’s peaceful streets speaks well for it as a 
home town. 


CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS 
' ORGANIZATIONS 
by 
MRS. GEORGE A. PAULL 


The spire pointing upward and the bell calling to worship 
have been characteristic of Bloomfield’s life from the beginning 
of her history. Our town is rich in religious traditions and the 
annals of the early history of her churches are fascinating. The 
records of the last twenty years show steady advance, not only in 
methods and equipment, but also in the increase of the spirit neces- 
sary for true religious activity. 


The First Presbyterian Church. 


The First Presbyterian Church, affectionately called “The Old 
First”, still justifies the action of those early settlers who 
located it in the heart of the town, and its position indicates its 
place in Bloomfield’s affairs. Many helpful civic features such as 
the League for Friendly Service have been brought into being or 
fostered by the mother church. The parish house, now altered to 
meet present day needs, has never failed to carry on its historic 
precedent. Within its walls the Bloomfield Red Cross was started ; 
its doors have been opened to many community enterprises, notably 
the Town Improvement Association and the Bloomfield Woman’s 
Club (the latter holding many of its meetings there). 


From 1900 to 1917 the ministry of Dr. George Louis Curtis, 
gifted and beloved, was marked by the establishment of a Young 
People’s Guild which, for several years, conducted courses of con- 
certs and lectures open to the public. This afforded rare oppor- 
tunities of hearing men prominent and widely sought after in their 
day—such as F. Hopkinson Smith, George W. Cable, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Booker T. Washington and Henry Van Dyke. On 
the death of Dr. Curtis the church secured the Rev. Archibald 
Gordon Sinclair, Ph.D.,D.D. Dr. Sinclair’s interest in all that 
serves the community has been a continued stimulus to the mem- 
bers. Development in the church’s life has been marked by im- 
proved methods of work; in 1918 the Church School was re- 
organized into departments under the superintendency of Dr. 
Franklin C. Wells, with Mrs. Edwin L. Hyne, a volunteer worker, 
serving as Director of Religious Education. In 1919 the Woman’s 
Guild, a consolidation of all the societies of women’s work, was 
formed. Four years later the session was greatly enlarged, estab- 
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lishing an official body with a fuller representation of the increas- 
ing congregation. Miss Laura A. Marshall, a full-time deaconess, 
was added to the official staff in 1925. In 1926, a handsome, 
commodious Church School building was erected, providing in- 
dividual class rooms and an assembly room for each department. 
To date, this building ranks as a model of Church School build- 
ings. The Men’s League placed four bowling alleys in the base- 
ment of the building. Work among the young people has taken 
various forms: the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Young 
People’s Forum (formed in 1928), and the large Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Junior Choruses trained to take part in church ser- 
vices. Reaching out to other lands, the “Old First’ has its repre- 
sentatives in China, Syria and Korea. In 1927 the fine old historic 
home on the Green adjoining the church property was purchased 
for the manse. ‘This had been the home of Caleb Davis, son of 
Deacon Joseph Davis, in whose house on Franklin Street the 
church was organized in 1796. This home as a manse completes 
the beautiful and historic group of buildings in which the town, as 
well as the church itself, takes pride. 

The assistant pastors since 1912 have been Lawrence Fenn- 
inger, Leland P. Cary, Howard M. Wells, Carl B. Beare, John 
King Gordon and John Martindale. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church. 


A true mother unselfishly encourages her daughter to find her 
own place in life. So the “Old First” bade God-speed to the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 1869. In 1889, it was West- 
minster’s privilege to speed the Glen Ridge Congregational Church 
upon her way. Montgomery Presbyterian Church, another of 
Westminster’s daughters, became independent in 1922. 

From 1907 to 1927, during the ministry of the Rev. W. T. 
Wilcox, D.D., Westminster grew rapidly. The Men’s League in- 
stituted entertainments of wholesome moving pictures for the 
general public which were continued for a number of years. When 
the Men’s Bible Class was organized it became a prominent factor 
in the church activities. So successful was it from the start, that 
its numbers necessitated the use of the church auditorium. In 
order to co-ordinate the work of the various women’s organiza- 
tions, a Woman’s Guild was formed with which the missionary 
societies for younger women were affiliated. Three Christian En- 
deavor societies; scout troops for girls and for boys; junior, in- 
termediate and senior choirs are some of the mediums of training 
and interest for the young people in Christian work. During the 
World War, a small paper was issued as a messenger of cheer from 
the church to the boys at the Front. Belgian relief and Red Cross 
work were also carried on. 

Helen’s Manse, the gift of Mr. James N. Jarvie in memory 
of his wife, was built in 1918 on ground adjoining the church on 
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Franklin Street. The following year, memorial windows in 
memory of Mrs. Jarvie and her parents were placed in the church. 
In 1920 Westminster celebrated her Jubilee with a series of special 
services. 

In 1925 the church auditorium was redecorated, and the organ 
rebuilt and enlarged. 

In 1923, the Jarvie Memorial Library which, up to that time, 
had been housed in part of the church plant, was given to the 
Town of Bloomfield for a Free Public Library. The following 
year the room which the library had occupied was altered and re- 
decorated and, as “Jubilee Hall”, houses the primary department 
of the Sunday School and furnishes a meeting place for many 
other organizations during the week. 

Westminster suffered a severe loss in the death of Dr. Harry 
E. Richards whose intellectual and spiritual genius through twenty- 
five years of leadership was largely responsible for the growth of 
the Sunday School. Dr. Richards’ own course “A Guide to Bible 
Study” is still used in the school. After his death the office of 
Sunday School Welfare Director was instituted. ‘The school now 
ranks as the largest Presbyterian Sunday School in the state, hav- 
ing an enrollment of 1,400. 

In 1927, following the resignation of Dr. Wilcox, the Rev. 
Charles S. Poling, D.D. became the minister. In 1931 the Rev. 
Denton M. Gerow was added to the staff as Minister of Religious 
Education. 

A former pupil of the Sunday School is now an ordained 
minister ; two young men are preparing for the ministry and others 
are planning similar work. Missionaries in Africa, Siam, Syria, 
Arizona and California are being supported by Westminster or- 
ganizations. 7 


Church of the Sacred Heari. 


The Parish of the Sacred Heart was incorporated in 1878 and 
the Rev. J. M. Nardiello was appointed its first pastor. A small 
rectory, church and school were soon erected. 

The present site of the church, corner of Broad and Liberty 
Streets, was purchased in 1889 and the present edifice completed 
in 1892. Father Nardiello died in 1915, mourned by the com- 
munity. A bronze memorial tablet was unveiled on St. Joseph’s 
altar on Memorial Day of that year. Later a bronze statue of the 
priest was erected on the church grounds. His successor, the pres- 
ent Rt. Rev. Mgr. T. M. Donovan was appointed the following 
month. A new Community House, School, Convent, and Working 
Girls’ Home arose in rapid succession under the direction of the 
trustees: John J. Murray and Edward J. Hughes, Sr. 

The Golden Jubilee of the church was celebrated in 1928 with 
the entire property, which is valued at more than $1,000,000, free 
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from debt. Parishioners have grown from a few hundred to the 
present number of 8,500. ‘The spiritual activities have kept pace 
with the numerical and material growth. Since 1912, the parish 
has furnished five priests to the Diocese of Newark; one to Cleve- 
land, Ohio; three aspirants to the Jesuit Order; five seminarians 
preparing for the priesthood, as well as several younger boys ready 
to consecrate their lives to God and to the service of humanity. 
More than twelve young women have entered the Conventual life; 
six are now serving as postulants. 


This thriving parish is led by three priests and twenty nuns. 
Among its organizations are the Knights of Columbus; the 
Church Building and Loan Association ; the Sewing Circle, and the 
Catholic Daughters, who make the visitations to the poor of the 
parish (these two societies furnish the parochial outlet for the con- 
gregation’s charity) ; the Sacred Heart Y. W. C. A. which houses 
the parish activities for young women who have no home of their 
own, and the Bloomfield Catholic Lyceum which cares for the 
moral and athletic interests of young men. 


Park Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Third in line of churches established was the Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Its first structure in 1820 was a small one on 
the road leading to “Stone House Plain” near “Bay Lane’. In 
1853, a site was purchased on the west side of the Green and 
here, in 1929, the present beautiful edifice was dedicated. Planned 
in anticipation of the needs of a fast growing town, this building 
was the culminating achievement of the church members under the 
leadership of Rev. F. G. Willey. The total value of the church 
property is over $350,000. The cornerstone holds, among other 
papers and articles of interest, the Honor Roll of those sons of the 
church who enrolled in the service of their country during the 
World War. 

The active groups in the church are the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, the Ep- 
worth League, the Young Men’s Brotherhood and the Young 
Women’s Class of the Sunday School. Two of the church mem- 
bers are local preachers, ready to assist in their home church ser- 
vices or to work in other parishes. 

Among the members who have risen to international promi- 
nence is Dr. William C. Carl, one of the outstanding organists of 
our country. Growing up as a boy in the Sunday School, his first 
position as organist was in his home church. Dr. Carl has re- 
cently received special honors on the completion of his fortieth 


year as organist and choirmaster of the First LOR eS Church 
of New York City. 


One of the ministers of the Park Methodist Episcopal Church 
was the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlburt, widely known for his books, es- 
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pecially for “Hurlburt’s Story of the Bible.” Since 1912 there 
have been the following ministers: the Rev. J. Ogden Winner, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Brooks, the Rev. B. F. Dickisson, the Rev. E. M. 
Compton, the Rev. F. G. Willey and the Rev. H. J. Johnston. The 
present pastor is the Rev. W. B. Kelly. 


The Watsessing Methodist Church acknowledges the Park 
M. E. Church as its founder and sponsor. 


First Baptist Church. 


Thirteen Baptists met in November 1851 to form a Baptist 
church. After a time, during which occasional services were held 
by visiting ministers, a permanent church site was purchased. 
Although there was great financial stress, the structure erected was 
one of which future generations were not ashamed. The baptistery 
then was Willetts Pond, Watsessing Lake or the Morris Canal. 


In 1858 under the Rev. H. F. Smith, the work prospered 
greatly. Pew rents were abolished and bazaars discontinued as a 
means of church support. In 1869, when Dr. F, W. Stubbert was 
pastor, a mission was started for the German speaking people of 
the town. Meetings were held in Montclair and a saloon mission 
was established. Later, under Dr. C. A. Cook, the young people 
were organized into a Christian Endeavor Society. The church 
opened preaching services in Brookdale and conducted meetings 
in the Silver Lake section for several years. 


During the ministry of Dr. H. S. Potter, the present fine 
church edifice was built in 1910. The membership grew; seven 
young men were ordained; contributions greatly increased for 
church support and missionary endeavor. On Dr. Potter’s resig- 
nation in 1920, Dr. J. A. Monk became pastor. Contributions of 
over $100,000 were made to the New World Movement during 
its five years of existence and more than that amount was given 
for the work at home. The Beginners’ Room of the Sunday School 
was enlarged and a Ladies’ Parlor built; two young men were or- 
dained; and three foreign and two home missionaries, besides the 
assistants at the church, were supported. The congregations 
greatly increased, a Junior Surpliced Choir was organized and the 
Senior Chorus took part regularly in the Sunday services. 
Although a number of members left to form the Central Church 
of Bloomfield (Baptist), the membership now stands at approxi- 
mately 1,000. | 


It is interesting to recall that a member of this church is S. 
Parker Gilbert, who served so ably during the World War as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and later 
was made Agent-General for Reparation Payments under the 
Dawes plan. 
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Christ Episcopal Church. 


Desire to worship according to the custom of their fore- 
fathers was the actuating motive of a little group of persons, 
mostly English, who took the first step toward what resulted in the 
formation of Christ Episcopal Church. In 1858 they organized 
formally, and then requested the rector from a neighboring com- 
munity to conduct services in a private house in Bloomfield. Their 
history in the years directly following is unique; there was the pur- 
chase of a lot on Liberty Street with the erection of a church and 
parish house; the total destruction by fire of these buildings; the 
union of this group with one about to form an Episcopal church 
in Glen Ridge; and the purchase of a new site at the center of the 
parish on the corner of Bloomfield and Park Avenues. Here, in 
aes the church edifice (since enlarged) was dedicated, free from 
debt. 

Rev. Edwin A. White, after almost twenty years of service 
as rector became Rector Emeritus, and in 1920 Rev. George P. 
Dougherty succeeded him. During the last twelve years there has 
been a steady growth, until the members and constituents number 
approximately 1,800. 

L. Harold Hinrichs, one of the boys who grew up in Christ 
Church, is now Rector of St. John’s Church in Boonton. Miss 
Maryland Nichols—also a member—was a missionary in Liberia 
and died in active service in 1929, 

The church organizations include the Acolyte Guild, the Altar 
Guild, St. Margaret’s Guild, St. Agnes Guild and St. Mary’s Guild. 

Christ Church is the mother of four other churches: St. 
Luke’s, Montclair; Grace Church, Nutley; St. Paul’s, East 
Orange; and the Church of the Ascension, Bloomfield. 


Ampere Parkway Community Church. 


The Ampere Parkway Community Church, at the corner of 
Ampere Parkway and Abington Avenue, is one of the newest 
churches of the town. Its history extends over a period of but 
seven and a half years, all of which time was within the pastorate 
of Rev. William A. Crawford, Ph.D. The first meetings in the 
Ampere section were held in the homes of the residents in 1924. 
The Church House was built in 1924-25 ; in 1926 the present church 
building was erected. 

The communicants number about 300; there are 250 mem- 
bers of the Sunday School. The usual church organizations 
flourish; three women‘s societies; two groups of young people; 
Boy Scouts; and Junior, Intermediate and Senior Christian En- 
deavor Societies. 

In 1932, Dr. Crawford was called to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Monticello, New York. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Alexander Cairns. 
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Brookdale Baptist Church. 


The Brookdale Baptist Church had the unique experience of 
starting in a building that had been erected for a Methodist 
church. The building and property were taken over as a mission 
by the First Baptist Church of Bloomfield in 1894. Complete or- 
ganization was effected in 1895, with nineteen charter members. 
The Rev. S. L. Harter was the first pastor. 


The church is making fine progress under the capable leader- 
ship of the present pastor, the Rev. Enoch S. Moore, and plans 
are being laid for the erection of new and larger accommodations 
for the growing work. During all the years of this church’s life 
the Word of God has been faithfully proclaimed, and its aim is 
expressed in the motto “A Church That Stands For The Truth.” 


Brookdale (Reformed) Church. 


“The Reformed Dutch Church at Stone House Plains” was 
the early name of the organization now known as the Brookdale 
Reformed Church, which celebrated its 130th anniversary in 
November 1931. Although the work had begun in 1795 with ser- 
vices in a barn provided with rough benches, the church was not in- 
corporated until 1801. 


The following year, the first church building was erected of 
stone, 40x50 feet, without bell or tower. Interesting glimpses of 
this church and its members may be found in old historical records. 
Tradition says that women and girls who came long distances to 
church economized on shoe leather by carrying their shoes and 
walking barefooted to within a short distance of the church. Then, 
out of sight of the passers-by, they bathed their feet in the brook 
which is still near the church, slipped on their stockings and shoes 
and entered the sanctuary. On their return home, at a convenient 
place, the shoes were taken off again. It was not considered 
irreverent or in bad form, for men either old or young to enter the 
house of God with uncovered feet. An authentic story records 
that, in the early period of the church, the chorister or precentor 
who was a large land-owner, discarded coat and boots on warm 
summer days, and in shirt sleeves, homespun trousers, and with 
barefeet, led the choir and congregation in the singing of the 
hymns. 

An afternoon session followed the morning one. There was 
an hour’s intermission, during which the horses were unhitched to 
eat their hay and oats out of the rear of the wagons, while the 
people partook of the lunches they had brought with them, and 
strolled along the brook or rested under the trees. In winter, foot- 
warmers were used with “live coals’ supplied from a wood-stove. 
Up to 1850, candles or tallow-dips provided the lighting. An in- 
novation in the form of “coal oil lamps’’ was tried in 1859, the year 
in which they appeared. 
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In 1910 after fire had destroyed both church and parish house, 
the present buildings were erected on a larger scale. The church 
building is said to resemble in general appearance the structure of 
1860, when a steeple was added to the original edifice. 


The pastors since 1912 have been the Rev. Charles EK. Waldron 
and the Rev. Thomas M. Ross. The present pastor is the Rev. 
Farle V. A. Conover who came in 1928. “The Church in the 
Wildwood”, as it is often called, has sought to minister well to its 
rapidly growing vicinity. Many newcomers in this section of 
Bloomfield have made it their church home. 


The church enrollment is 240 with 185 pupils in the Sunday 
School. Other organizations and activities are a Daily Vacation 
Church School (held each year in July), the Young People’s 
Society (affiliated with the Christian Endeavor), the Ladies’ Circle, 
the Missionary Society, the Brookdale Athletic Association, the 
Boy Scout Troop No. 4, the Girl Scout Troop No. 15 (Eagle 
Troop), and the Brookdale-Montclair Men’s Club. 


Broughton Presbyterian Church. 


A child of “The Old First” is the Broughton Presbyterian 
Church. Its beginning dates back to the day of the Morris Canal, 
when boats drawn by one or two horses or mules moved leisurely 
over the water way and were carried from one level to another 
through locks or by inclined planes. At such a plane, open air 
services for the idle boatmen were begun in 1870. “Hope Chapel” 
was completed the next year. The work advanced until the neigh- 
borhood desired regular organization and formed Broughton Pres- 
byterian Church. The name Broughton was adopted in memory of 
the beloved John G. Broughton and his family. The present 
minister, Clarence EF. Boyer, was called in 1929. The work has 
progressed rapidly, the church and Sunday School each having a 
membership of about 300. 


Church of the Advent. 


One of the youngest of Bloomfield’s religious bodies is the 
Church of the Advent. The first service was held in a store on 
Broad Street, which continued to be used for this purpose for two 
and a half years, during which the congregation grew. 


The Rev. John T. Travis was made vicar in 1929. 
The present building at the corner of Williams Street and 


Eaton Place was dedicated in 1931. The church has received the 
gift of a pipe organ from the Savoy Theatre in Bloomfield. 


The present organizations are the Women’s Guild, Girl Scouts, 
Choir, and Young People’s Fellowship. 
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Church of the Ascension. 


The Church of the Ascension was founded as a parochial mis- 
sion of Christ Church in the spring of 1901. Services were held in 
a vacant store equipped as a chapel. In January 1902, the congre- 
gation purchased a lot on the corner of Berkeley Avenue and 
Montgomery Street and erected the present church building. The 
rectors with the longest terms of service are the Rev. William T. 
Lipton, whose successful ministry lasted until his death in 1919, 
and the present rector, Rev. John Thomas, who has served since 
1926. His ministry has been marked by notable growth in all 
departments of the parish under a selected staff. A new rectory 
has been built ; the Lipton Memorial has been added and the parish 
hall enlarged. 


New Light Baptist Church. 


The New Light Baptist Church (Colored) on Broughton 
Avenue, grew out of a Sunday School effort. A committee of 
women sought the leadership of the Rev. Junius W. Jefferson, B.D. 
while he was still in college, in organizing a religious group in the 
extreme north end of the town. In 1928 the North Bloomfield 
Sunday School Mission was formed with twenty-eight enrolled. 
The number increased to seventy in two years. In 1930 the New 
Light Baptist Church was organized with twelve members. Mr. 
Jefferson was called as pastor. The organization has the recogni- 
tion of the North Jersey Baptist Association, and the approval of 
the Afro-American Baptist State Convention. In the five years 
since its organization the membership has increased to fifty. 


Park Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


To worship and to receive spiritual instruction in their mother 
tongue were the motives of a Bloomfield group of devout men 
and women of German birth, who began holding services in private 
homes in 1854. They soon found a more suitable place in the 
Parish House of the First Presbyterian Church, whose pastor and 
session showed a kindly interest in the new movement. Here they 
worshipped for several years. In 1855, the group formed itself 
into a formal church body, taking the name of the German Pres- 
byterian Church. There was no regular pastor until 1864 when 
Rev. Christian Wisner was secured. A church edifice was erected 
in the following year on Park Avenue. 

These events and many others were reviewed with interest 
during the celebration of the seventy-fifth Jubilee of this church 
in 1929, At this time, a memorial tablet was unveiled to Charles 
L.. Seibert who had been superintendent of the Sunday School for 
forty-four years. At one time, the Sunday School was numerically 
larger than today. (It is said that six church families furnished 
thirty-two scholars to the school). 
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For the past thirty years, the congregation has been led by 
the Rev. R. T. Buttinghausen, during whose administration much 
of value has occurred: the purchase of a lot adjoining the church 
property ; additions to and re-decoration of the church and manse, 
the installation of a new organ, and the introduction of a second 
morning service in English following that in German. 

Two sons of the church are ordained ministers—one pastor 
of the German Presbyterian Church at Forest Hill, the other of 
the Reformed Church of Hoboken. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society has a leading part in the church 
activities ; there is a Young People’s Society, and a Men’s Club has 
been started which promises much for the future. 

Recently the name of the church has been changed to the Park 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, at the corner of Liberty Street 
and Austin Place, was founded after many attempts and dis- 
appointing experiences that might have completely discouraged a 
less resolute people. Devotion to “the old, old story” resulted in 
formal organization in 1895. In 1899, the present church audi- 
torium was purchased from Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
The first pastor to remain for a term of years was the Rev. Charles 
H. Franke. When the church was re-dedicated after having been 
remodeled in 1923, a tablet to his memory was unveiled. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. J. N. H. Jahn, Ph. D., the 
church forged ahead in material as well as in spiritual ways. The 
Rev. F. W. Weidmann, the present pastor, followed Dr. Jahn in 
1925, and has carried on the good work with success. Services are 
conducted in both English and German. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the church was celebrated in 1925. 
Two years later an adequate and beautiful organ was installed. 

The Calvary Lutheran Church in Verona, begun as a mission 
in 1928, acknowledges St. John’s as its mother church. 

One son of the church, Carl F. Weidmann, M.A., has entered 
the ministry. He is in charge of a congregation in North 
Bergen, N. J. | 

In 1931 a full-time deaconess, Miss Iouise Moehlenbrock, 
was employed to assist the Rev. F. W. Weidmann in caring for the 
needs of a rapidly growing membership. 

The organizations of St. John’s are thriving. There are a sur- 
pliced choir and two societies for young people: the Junior and 
Senior Walther Leagues; St. John’s Guild (incorporating the Altar 
Guild) also sponsors a group of girls of German extraction. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society includes an energetic sewing circle, that is 
dedicated to the alleviation of need among the poor. 
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St. Valentine’s Roman Catholic Church. 


The history of St. Valentine’s Roman Catholic Church is in- 
terwoven with the history of those Polish people who began settling 
in the northern part of Bloomfield over fifty years ago. In 1899 
they organized a church, and in 1905 under the guidance of Father 
Ivanow, the present brick edifice was erected on the corner of 
Hoover Avenue and East Passaic Avenue. At the close of this 
rector’s able administration, there were 300 families in the parish. 

In 1921, Rev. Bronislaus Socha, his successor, accomplished 
the establishment of a parochial school and in 1924 a fine new 
school building valued at more than $115,000 (exclusive of fur- 
nishings) was erected. The church was repaired and redecorated 
in 1930. The parish is active through many organizations: the 
Sodality of the Sacred Heart, the Woman’s Holy Rosary Society, 
the Children of Mary Sodality, the Third Order of St. Francis, the 
St. Valentine’s Athletic Club for boys, the Holy Name Society for 
men and the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. A unit of the Mt. Carmel 
Guild carries on relief work. There is also a parish choir. 

The parish is now in a thriving condition. It comprises 600 
families and all the buildings necessary for its work—the church, 
the school, the convent and the rectory. 


Temple B’nai Zion. 


The first Jewish congregation in Bloomfield was organized 
during the spring of 1918 with the purpose of providing facilities 
for divine worship and a school for religious instruction. The 
first meetings were held at the residence of Mr. A. Newman, one 
of the active founders. Soon a frame building on the site of the 
present temple was purchased. This served the needs of the Jewish 
community until 1927, 

By 1925, the Jewish population of Bloomfield had grown so 
rapidly that it was deemed advisable to erect a new building to 
house its activities. A campaign for funds was organized. The 
congregation received its name of Temple B’nai Zion. Seven 
trustees were appointed and the Mothers’ Club of the religious 
school, henceforth to be known as the Sisterhood of the Temple 
B’nai Zion, was constituted an integral part of the Temple. 

In April 1928 a two-month drive was undertaken which en- 
abled the new quarters of the Temple to reach their present stage 
of completion and the first service in the new building was held 
the following December. 

In June 1929, Mr. E. J. Landow, field secretary of the Jewish 
Welfare Board of New Jersey, inaugurated the official ceremonies 
of laying the cornerstone. Mayor Demarest of Bloomfield and 
representative Jewish leaders of the East participated. Shortly 
afterwards, Messrs. J. Singman and B. Olinger were honored by 
the Temple with the permanent office of Gabai or lay leader of 
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religious activities. ‘Three months later a Sunday school was es- 
tablished in addition to the weekly religious school, and has been 
functioning ever since. 

Rabbi S. Horowitz of New York was the first spiritual leader 
of the Temple. He was followed by Rabbi David Cohen who as- 
sumed his new duties in 1931. 


Trinity Presbyterian Church. 


Trinity Presbyterian Church (Colored) was started in 1915. 
The pastors with longest terms of service have been Rev. Yancey 
S. Thompson and Rev. Harvey Augustus Onque. ‘Trinity holds 
her services in Knox Hall, renting it from the Bloomfield Semi- 
nary. The congregation numbers about 100, the Sunday School 
fifty. There are meetings of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
Young People’s Hour; also weekly cottage prayer meetings. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society is active. T rinity conducts a Daily Vacation 
Bible School for forty children during one month of the summer at 
the Bloomfield Community House. 


Union Baptist Church. 


The Union Baptist Church (Colored) developing from a mis- 
sion, was regularly organized in 1900 and worshipped in a room 
on Broad Street. Migration from the South increased the mem- 
bership, and in 1921 a new edifice valued at more than $20,000 
was erected on Conger Street. 

The church experienced its largest growth under Rev. Ben- 
jamin J. Brown who served nine years, from 1919 until his death. 
His successors have been Rev. Edward W. Murphy and Rev. E. 
N. Percetti. 

The church endeavors to serve the spiritual needs of its mem- 
bers and the public through its various departments and organiza- 
tions, among which are the Sunday School, Baptist Young People’s 
Union, and the Home and Foreign Mission societies. 


Watsessing Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“The Little Church in the Woods” was the title given to the 
small white building erected in 1872 on Lawrence Street. Primi- 
tive in every way, its heat was supplied by two large stoves and its 
illumination by kerosene lamps. 

By its organization in 1871 this church, a child of the Park 
Methodist Church, supplied a long felt need in the Watsessing sec- 
tion of Bloomfield. It is interesting that descendents of the first 
officials are still active in the church work. 

By 1894 the increase in its members necessitated larger 
quarters. A new and more commodious structure was built on the 
corner and the old building, later enlarged and remodeled, was used 
as a parish house. 
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In 1921 under the ministry of the Rev. A. S. Knight, a week 
was devoted to the celebration of the Semi-Centennial. Prominent 
in the program was the rendering of Handel’s “Oratorio of the 
Messiah” with a large chorus and orchestra under the direction of 
Arthur A. Ellor, whose father had been choirmaster before him. 
Unusual musical talent has been the happy possession of this 
church membership from its earliest days. 


In 1924 this prospering parish was visited by disaster. The 
historic parish house was destroyed by fire. Led by the Rev. W. 
T. Hampton, the congregation planned and accomplished the erec- 
tion of a better and finer building which should meet the needs of 
future years of growth in the neighborhood. 


The women of the Watsessing Methodist Episcopal Church 
are organized in the Ladies’ Aid, Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies, and several Church Circles. The young people are en- 
rolled in the Epworth League Circles, Scout Troops and various 
clubs. 

The Rev. A. L. Fretz, whose efficient ministry ended in 1932, 
had been permitted by Conference at the urgent request of the 
church members to remain in the parish for seven successive 
years—an unusual record. He has been succeeded by the Rey. 
K. W. Robbins. 


Watchung Presbyterian Church. 


The Watchung Presbyterian Church is of recent origin. 
Initial steps toward its formation were taken in 1928, when the 
Rev. E. O. Schwitters was sent to survey the possibilities of found- 
ing a church in the community adjacent to the corner of Broad 
Street and Watchung Avenue. The church was officially organized 
the following spring, and during the first year and a half held ser- 
vices in a small building owned by the North End Improvement 
Association, 

These quarters soon proved inadequate. In 1930 ground was 
broken for a church edifice on Watchung Avenue, near Broad 
Street, on a lot given by the Church Extension Committee. All 
the labor involved in building was donated by friends and mem- 
bers of the church, so that the only outlay required was the cost of 
the materials. 3 


Mr. Schwitters relinquished his duties in 1931, and for several 
months thereafter services were held under the leadership of Mr. 
H. A. Crane of Verona. In 1932 the Rev. George W. Doherty of 
Bloomfield was appointed to succeed Mr. Crane. 


This small but growing church has 130 communicant mem- 
bers, with 125 in the Sunday School and forty in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society. 
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Montgomery Presbyterian Church, Belleville, and the Central 
Church of Bloomfield and East Orange (Baptist) must be in- 
cluded in this history of the churches of Bloomfield, although not 
actually located within the town. 


Monigomery Presbyterian Church, 


A Sunday School opened at the quarries in Soho in 1826 was 
the modest beginning from which the Montgomery Presbyterian 
Church has grown. 

In 1892 Wilson S. Phraner, a business man and a member of 
Westminster Church, took charge. Under his devoted leadership, 
with the assistance of teachers and funds from his home church, 
the mission grew rapidly. So unusual were the devotion and suc- 
cess of Mr. Phraner that in 1915 the Presbytery of Newark took 
a unique step and ordained him as a regular minister of the Gospel. 
When the church became independent in 1922, Mr. Phraner was 
made pastor, a position he held until his death in 1931. His suc- 
cessor is the Rev. N. Christensen. 


Central Church of Bloomfield and East Orange (Baptist). 


Central Church of Bloomfield (Baptist) was established in 
1925 by a group of members from the First Baptist Church. The 
church was organized with a membership of 140 and services were 
held in Masonic Hall. 

The first minister was the Rev. Harry H. Upton who re- 
mained until 1929. He was succeeded by the present minister, the 
Rev. Alfred T. Mercer. 

In 1930, Central Church united with the Prospect Street 
Baptist Church, Fast Orange. The church plant was enlarged to 
accommodate the joint congregations which adopted the name 
Central Church of Bloomfield and East Orange (Baptist). A 
strong, active church with a membership of 340 has resulted from 
the union. 


Oo----—_- 


Although so many church organizations representing different 
denominations have developed in Bloomfield, there has grown up 
a friendly feeling of cooperation instead of a spirit of rivalry and 
jealousy. This has been fostered among the Protestant churches 
by the Evangelical Union—an organization composed of the pastor 
and one elder from each of the cooperating churches. 

This committee sponsors frequent union services, thus pro- 
viding opportunities for bringing to Bloomfield outstanding men 
of each denomination. 
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A religious census of the town made in 1931 brought to light 
much interesting information. Although a complete tabulation 
was not made, the partial returns are interesting. Seventy-two per 
cent of the persons canvassed reported that they were church mem- 
bers; 61 per cent were members of Bloomfield churches, and 24 
per cent attended Sunday schools. Only a few of those visited 
claimed to have no interest in any religion. 

The Sunday schools have also cooperated in various activities, 
the most spectacular being the “June Walk”. The first Saturday 
in June, pupils from the different church schools with flags and 
banners flying, marched and counter-marched on the Green to the 
inspiring strains of “Onward Christian Soldiers” and “The Son 
of God Goes Forth to War”. After appropriate exercises held on 
the Green or in the “Old First” the schools returned to their 
respective churches for refreshments or other social activities. 


Although these June Walks are now a thing of the past, the 
motive which lay behind them has not been lost, and in this spirit 
the churches of Bloomfield still march “Onward”. 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
by 
CHARLES C. FERGUSON 


The story of industrial development in America is coordinated 
with social and civic development. The industries increase in num- 
ber and variety as the country increases in population and wealth. 
From the crude to the refined is the story of the industrial, as it 1s 
of every other phase of civic life. 

The spinning wheel of the home was the forerunner of the 
great woolen and cotton mills of today with their beautiful finished 
products. 

The primitive shoemaking shop was in the home of the shoe- 
maker. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the shoemaker 
went to a central supply depot to get his allotment of materials 
for making shoes and took it home with him. A coarse and heavy 
type of shoe or boot was produced that is in marked contrast to the 
shapely products of the modern shoe factory. Advancing civiliza- 
tion finds expression in the gradual refinement of useful products 
and personal apparel. 

Industrial life in a nation or in a town follows the pattern 
conditioned by the environment and the demand of the group, and 
the history of Bloomfield’s development has been no exception to 
the rule. The steps from almost primitive conditions to the 
modern world are clearly traceable. 

Blessed with natural resources that make her readily adaptable 
to the needs of a changing civilization, Bloomfield has been for- 
tunate enough to have seen her rivers, brooks, and ponds put to 
their utmost use at one time or another. Three streams known as 
Second River, Toney’s Brook, and Third River, traverse Bloom- 
field. They have been much reduced in their flow of water since 
the eighteenth century when the major portion of the territory 
through which they flowed was woodland. Also, in the later years, 
many springs and brooks that were feeders to the main stream have 
been eliminated. 

One of the many mill ponds along the Second River was 
Dodd’s Saw Mill Pond, which belonged to one of the oldest mills 
in Essex County. It was on the site of the present Watsessing 
Park where Willow Street, if continued, would go through the 
park. Willett’s Pond and the Hendrick’s Copper Works Pond were 
also fed by the Second River. Watsessing Lake provided the 
water for a race-way to Randolph Van Liew’s paper mill located 
on Race Street near West Street. 
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Along the Third River were the Poorhouse Pond, Morris 
Pond, Pitts Pond, Oakes’ Pond, Davey’s Pond and several others 
that are now within the boundaries of Nutley. The Wheeler and 
Beach Paper Mills Pond, Moffats Pond and Woodbridge Pond 
were made by Toney’s Brook. 


The numerous flumes and water wheels connected with the 
ponds gave employment to a class of mechanics known as wheel- 
wrights, some of whom were still alive in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. When the era of steam, gasoline, oil, and elec- 
tricity arrived, Bloomfield had already derived many benefits from 
her various water-ways. ‘The famous Morris Canal had given her 
an enviable prominence among the towns of northern New Jersey. 
Pioneers of industry, appreciating her advantages, were quick to 
locate their activities within her boundaries. Her scenic beauty 
appealed to home-makers, but factory owners were shrewdly aware 
of the practical charms of her position as a potentially successful 
business center. 


Waterways alone, however, are not enough for the develop- 
ment of a manufacturing center and gradually good roads were 
built and maintained. Israel Crane of West Bloomfield (now 
Montclair) was one of the leading citizens interested in improved 
transportation facilities. He is credited with being the founder 
of Bloomfield Avenue, as well as of the Newark-Pompton Turn- 
pike. Today Bloomfield Avenue is the longest street in New 
Jersey and probably in the East. Broadway is fifteen miles long 
from the Battery in New York to Yonkers, but Bloomfield Ave- 
nue extends for more than twenty miles from Newark to Denville, 
where it runs into Main Street. In all the towns through which 
this twenty-mile street passes, the sign boards continue to carry 
the same name. Although it changes at Denville, the highway con- 
tinues, making it one of the most important thoroughfares carrying 
heavy traffic to the Delaware River, Scranton, Binghamton, and 
so on to the West. 


Most of the mills and industries which throve in Bloomfield 
a hundred years ago have disappeared, but Thomas Oakes and 
Company, manufacturers of woolen goods, are still carrying on the 
business established in 1830 by David Oakes. The Civil War with 
its demand for cloth for uniforms, gave a tremendous stimulus to 
this business, and today the name of Bloomfield is known to mili- 
tary and police circles throughout the country because of the 
product of this plant. 


Another company which has almost reached the century mark 
is the Davey Company, which was founded by William B. Davey 
in 1842. Davey’s Mill, like Oakes’ Mill, was situated on the Third 
River, and, like the-older company, descendants of the founder are 
still connected with its operation. Today the Davey Company is 
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part of a combination of three mills making a high grade paper- 
board. The other mills are located at Jersey City, N. J., and 
Darlington, Pa. 

Paper products have long been connected with Bloomfield and 
the site of the Diamond Mills Paper Company has been occupied 
by a paper factory since the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘This 
too is located on Third River, but farther up the stream than either 
of the mills previously mentioned. One factor that led to the pur- 
chase of this property in 1894 by Colonel G. W. Thompson, or- 
ganizer of the company, was the nearness of Silver Spring from 
which pure water could be obtained for both drinking and manu- 
facturing purposes. 

International, as well as national fame has been given Bloom- 
field by her industries. A truly important year in the history of 
local progressiveness was 1890. It was then that the Consolidated 
Safety Pin Company decided to locate its plant here. Safety pins 
produced by this company have had a world-wide circulation, and 
even in darkest Africa where breech cloths are the only article of 
apparel, the natives have been found to be expert in the use of 
safety pins from the Consolidated Safety Pin Company of Bloom- 
field. 

Just as the personality of “King Crane’ has survived the pass- 
ing years, so has that of another pioneer in the industrial history 
of Bloomfield. According to authorities, it was in 1893 that Fitz- 
hugh Lee, a relative of General Robert E,. Lee, came to Watsessing 
in the interests of the Sprague Electric Elevator Company. 
Through his negotiations, property was purchased from the 
Michael Noll estate. Several years later, the company was taken 
over by the General Electric Company, and has since been known 
as the Bloomfield Branch of the General Electric Company. 

Seventeen years after the establishment of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Elevator Company, George Westinghouse, through his agent 
William Zimmerman of East Orange, engineered the removal of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company to Bloomfield. Although the 
site selected by Mr. Zimmerman had been plotted by the Town 
Council for home building purposes, the request that these paper 
streets be vacated in favor of the proposed plant was considered. 
After long debates, the Molter tract was finally sold for the erec- 
tion of what has since become the largest industrial plant in 
Bloomfield. 

With the passing years, other industries have discovered an 
utilized the advantages of the town. As their demands have in- 
creased, transportation and other facilities have been modernized. 
Bloomfield’s state-wide reputation was exchanged for a national 
one when a group of capitalists from Boston, Mass., chose the 
south-east corner of Bloomfield Avenue and Grove Street for the 
International Arms and Fuse Company plant, which gave employ- 
ment to several thousands of people during the World War. 
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The mercantile trade has kept pace with the industrial growth 
of the town. As practical recognition of Bloomfield’s importance 
in financial returns, several concerns of national reputation have 
made it one of their business centers. Among these are the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, Liggett’s Drug Store, the 
Whelan Drug Company and F. W. Woolworth and Company. The 
keen competition between chain and privately owned stores has ac- 
complished a favorable scale of food prices and living expenses. 

Adequate banking facilities are of prime importance to any 
municipality in our present day civilization and the banks form 
the strongest link between the industries and citizenship of a com- 
munity. The service rendered by the bank is an economic necessity 
and is directly related to sound reciprocal accord between employer 
and employee. The former knows that his business is prompted 
by the bank, the latter is usually ready to accumulate deposits that 
will not only benefit him and his dependents, but will operate to put 
the money to work for the benefit of the whole community. If 
banks had no other function, this would be the very best justifi- 
cation for their existence. 

In the colonial days there were no banks in the sense in which 
the term is used today. It was not until 1791 that modern banking 
can rightly be said to have commenced. At that time the Bank of 
the United States, founded by Alexander Hamilton, received its 
first charter. Due to lack of federal control and to state diver- 
sities, finances appeared to be in hopeless confusion until 1837, 
when a crash culminated the situation and called for more unified 
action. In 1864, after careful planning and legislation, Congress 
passed an act that created national banks as we know them today, 
but the crowning and most beneficial banking legislation was en- 
acted in 1913 when the Federal Reserve Act was passed and the 
Federal Reserve Banks established. 

The history of local banking dates from 1871, when the 
Bloomfield Savings Institution was opened to serve the needs of 
a rapidly growing industrial community. The founders were men 
of conservative business principles to whom the idea of a mutual 
savings bank appealed strongly. From a very humble beginning, 
the Savings Bank has grown to be a vital factor in the community, 
serving over 30,000 depositors. In 1889, the Bloomfield National 
Bank was chartered. The Bloomfield Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1902, and the Watsessing Bank in 1912. To serve es- 
pecially the community at the north end of town, the Community 
Trust Company was opened in 1925 

Although control of the Watsessing Bank stock was bought 
by the Bloomfield Trust Company in 1924, it was not until 1928 
that the entire stock was purchased. At the time of the amalga- 
mation of the Bloomfield National Bank with the Bloomfield Trust 
Company in 1929, while the Watsessing Bank was not physically 
included in the merger, its ownership and control by the merged 
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institutions made it substantially a part of the organization. Since 
1929, the officers of the merged banks—known as the Bloomfield 
Bank & Trust Co.—have been as follows: 


Lewis K. Dodd, chairman of the board 

Allison Dodd, president 

Robert M. Boyd, Jr., vice-president 

Frederic R. Pilch, vice-president 

Alfred B. Van Liew, vice-president 

Denis F. O’Brien, vice-president 

Francis A. Schilling, vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
William A. Ellis, vice-president and trust officer 
Raymond Edgerley, assistant to the president. 

Harry J. Schneider, assistant secretary--assistant treasurer. 


An adequate building was completed in 1930 on the site of 
the old National Bank. The basement, banking floor and mez- 
zanine are occupied by the bank; there are in addition six stories 
with approximately seventy-two offices. The building is an out- 
standing feature of the town, adding prestige to the entire com- 
munity as the home of one of the larger and stronger banks of 
Essex County, and the second largest outside of Newark. 


The success of the banks of Bloomfield has been due to prac- 
tical recognition by employers and workmen of the importance of 
active money in town business. When the first factories began to 
attract a larger population which needed housing and of course 
more stores, a natural demand for banking accommodations de- 
veloped. Although the factories may be said to have created the 
necessity for banks, undoubtedly the banks have been of vital im- 
portance to the factories. At some seasons, industries are called 
upon to manufacture goods for which there is no immediate mar- 
ket; it is then that the banks are expected to make loans to the 
factories to enable them to carry their manufactured goods until 
the seasonal demand comes, when the borrowers sell their goods 
and repay the banks with the cash thus obtained. In many other 
ways banks serve industry well. An instance of this may be noted 
at the Watsessing Bank were the employees of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, General Electric Company, Scott and Bowne, H. 
B. Wiggins and Sons Company and Peerless Tube Company are 
paid by check. This requires as many as seven paying tellers upon 
occasions. At the peak of the industrial activity in 1929, it was 
said that over 2,000 checks were cashed in a single noon hour. 


Another interesting and fairly recent development in the bond 
between industry and banking in Bloomfield is the appointment to 
the board of bank directors of representatives of the larger in- 
dustries. Among those of the Bloomfield Savings Institution are: 
Herbert Grandage of the Clark Thread Company and Homer S. 
Black of the Westinghouse Lamp Company. At the Bloomfield 
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Bank and Trust Company there are: Frederick H. Blake of the 
American Book Company, E. Davey Dodd of the Davey Com- 
pany, Edward D. Farmer of the Jenkins Manufacturing Company, 
William H. Gesell of the Lehn and Fink Company, T. J. Illing of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, David Oakes of ‘Thomas Oakes 
and Company, and Ralph Thompson of the Diamond Mills Paper 
Company. ‘The Watsessing Bank has Frederick H. Blake of the 
American Book Company and Rollin H. Wiggin of the H. B. 
Wiggin and Sons Company. 

Closely connected with the financial life of the town are the 
building and loan associations, which have helped many residents 
to own their own homes. The pioneer was the Essex County 
Building and Loan Association, organized in 1885. It was fol- 
lowed a few months later by the Bloomfield Building and Loan 
Association. During the past forty years Bloomfield has been a 
fertile field for financing companies, so that at present there are a 
number within its borders. Besides those previously mentioned 
there are: the American and Polish, the Beacon, the Church, the 
Concord, the Constitution, the Energetic, the Glenwood, the Inter- 
Urban, the Merchants and Mechanics, and the Young Men’s. The 
Prospect-Watsessing has its offices in Kast Orange, but much of its 
business is done in Bloomfield and a number of Bloomfielders are 
on its board of directors. The aggregate assets of the town’s build- 
ing and loan associations amount to several million dollars, repres- 
enting thousands of shareholders. 

Under the presidency of Clarence EK. Van Winkle, the Bloom- 
field Board of Trade was converted in 1923 to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bloomfield, N. J. This new medium for business 
association, organized by public spirited citizens, has aimed to 
develop the community physically, morally and financially. It is 
hoped that it will be a sort of melting pot for diverging interests 
out of which will come a unity of opinion essential for the growth 
of the town. At present there are approximately 150 members. 
Mr. Frank L,. Fisher is president. 

In the U. S. Census of 1930 Bloomfield, with eighty-five in- 
dustrial plants, ranked fifteenth among the municipalities of New 
Jersey, while the value of her products gave her eighth place. Ac- 
cording to the same report there were 96,671 wage earners (not 
including salaried employees), and $12,211,735 were paid out in 
wages. 

Other statistics offered by this census are interesting: Bloom- 
field had 480 retail stores, with a total annual business of 
$12,935,455 ; a yearly pay-roll of $1,097,165, and full time employ- 
ment for 705 men and women. (The number of employees did not 
include those working part-time, although the pay-roll of part- 
time employees was included in salaries and wages.) Merchandise 
in stock for sale at the end of 1929 showed a cost value of 
$1,369,455. 
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The group of food stores took the numerical lead in the report, 
with the automotive group coming second, and the lumber and 
building third in order of sales. Food stores totaled 246; the auto- 
motive industry had 69 establishments; the lumber and building 
group, 29 stores and yards (including lumber yards and hardware, 
electrical, heating and plumbing, paint and glass stores) ; there were 
23 restaurants and other eating places (exclusive of meals served 
in dining rooms operated by hotels and boarding houses and of 
lunches served in drug stores). Coal and wood yards and drug 
stores were other businesses shown to be flourishing. 

Some of the more important industries in Bloomfield are: 

Alo Laboratories 

American Book Company 

Bakelite Corporation 

Baylis Company 

Bloomfield Foundry 

Bloomfield Laboratories Corporation 

Bloomfield Pattern Works 

Bracher, Karl, Manufacturing Company 

Charms Company 

Chevrolet Motor Company, assembling department 

Clark Thread Company 

Cluthe, Charles, and Sons 

Cole Radio Manufacturing Company 

Consolidated Safety Pin Company 

Davey Company 

Diamond Mills Paper Company 

Eastern Tool and Manufacturing Company 

E/x-Cel-All Radio and Manufacturing Company 

Felco Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Foster Laboratory, Inc. 

Fries Brothers 

General Electric Company 

Gyro Brush Company 

Heyer Products Company 

International Safety Razor Corporation 

Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Jenkins Manufacturing Company 

Jensen Creamery Machinery Company, Inc. 

Kidde, Walter, and Company 

Lehn and Fink Products Company 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Maguire Brothers Brush Company, Inc. 

Master Bake Pot Company 

Mathewson, C. S., Company 

Mavis Bottling Company 

North End Tool Company 

Oakes, Thomas, and Company, Inc. 
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Peerless Tube Company 

Potter Manufacturing Company 
Rajah Company 

Robinson Clay Products Company 
Scientific Glass Apparatus Company 
Scott and Bowne 

Smokador Manufacturing Company 
Sprucolite Corporation 

Standard Materials Company 
Standard Sprayer Company 
Tobacco Machine Supply Company, Inc. 
Townsend, S. P., Company 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 
White, Ira F., and Son Company 
Wiggins, H. B., and Sons Company 


TRANSPORTATION 
by 
WILLARD H. JOHNSON 


In -his chapter on transportation for “Bloomfield Old and 
New” which was published in 1912, Mr. Charles Ferguson 
prophesied : ‘ 

“It is possible that the next generation of Bloomfielders may 
see steam power supplanted by electric energy in all the railroads 
that traverse the town. There is no question but that transporta- 
tion facilities will be increased and improved. The Lackawanna 
Railroad Company, by its expenditure of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars here on the improvements in its line, has given unmistakable 
evidence of its faith in the future, There is a demand for ex- 
tensions of the trolley lines, and the demand must and will be met.” 

The next few years as predicted revealed some important 
transitions in transportation facilities. Trolley lines of the Public 
Service Corporation, especially in Essex County, were extended 
and improved. In the course of this improvement program, the 
Public Service Terminal Building on Park Place, Newark, was 
erected in 1915 and opened to use in 1916, providing a terminus 
and an extensive transfer point for a score of trolley lines operating 
in northern New Jersey. 

This terminal, one of the largest of its kind in the country, 
has two trolley concourses, one of which is below the street level 
and connected by a tunnel with the surface lines at Washington 
Street, thus giving Newark its first subway. 


The Bloomfield trolley line, through re-routing in Newark 
along Park Place, Center Street and Mulberry Street, gained 
much by this transformation, and steps were immediately taken by 
the several communities along the route to have express service 
inaugurated. When the Bloomfield Town Council decided not to 
cooperate in this movement the idea was abandoned. Recently, 
however, express service has once more been suggested by a local 
advisory committee on transportation. 

Although the improvements to the trolley line mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph produced better routes, smoother track 
and more modern rolling stock, the quality of service rendered did 
not keep pace. Hence, large passenger automobiles, popularly 
known as “jitneys” soon made their appearance on streets—among 
them Bloomfield Avenue—traveled by street cars. The Bloom- 
field Avenue jitney ran from Newark to Bloomfield Center. The 
jitneys immediately became very popular, increased rapidly in num- 
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bers, and made such serious inroads in the trolley companies’ busi- 
ness, that steps were taken to have legislation enacted to regulate 
them. ‘This was accomplished in 1916 with the passage of the 
Kates Act. 

This act provided that all “jitney” bus lines pay to the muni- 
cipalities through which they operate, a tax of five per cent of their 
gross receipts pro-rated on a mileage basis, or, in the case of 
municipalities of the third and fourth class, the companies might 
pay an annual franchise tax of $100. This latter policy pre- 
vailed in Bloomfield until about 1925 when the town, on account 
of the many bus lines operating through or within it, changed to 
the tax of five per cent of the gross receipts. 

The bus or “jitney” lines continued to grow. Routes were 
lengthened and larger buses were added. Bloomfield bus line was 
no exception and was extended along Broad Street to Bay Avenue 
in 1921, with an additional fare of five cents. Under this arrange- 
ment one could ride from Liberty Street, Bloomfield, to Lincoln 
Park, Newark, for five cents. A ride within the town limits was 
also five cents. By offering a frequent service the Bloomfield bus 
line increased its patronage, until, in 1925 twenty-five buses were 
in regular operation with permits to operate four more. 

Meanwhile, the Public Service Railway and other trolley com- 
panies were becoming more and more embarrassed by the grants to, 
and popularity of, the bus lines. These companies were losing 
business at a rapid rate and, to offset this, took steps to further 
restrict the bus lines by legislation. This was accomplished in 1924 
by requiring that all consents to operate buses granted to bus 
owners be approved by the State Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners. ‘This body assumed full authority in 1926 for regu- 
lating all bus lines operating within the state. 

Meanwhile the United States had entered the World War. 
All North Jersey industries were immediately expanded and ex- 
tensive new industries, principally ship building yards, munition 
factories, chemical plants and steel works were constructed. 
Among them was the International Arms and Fuse plant in Bloom- 
field. These industries employed thousands of workers and caused 
hundreds of homes and tenements to be built in Essex County. 
The sudden increase in local factories and their employees taxed 
all transportation facilities. The Public Service Railway Company 
built about two hundred large new cars and rebuilt many others, 
so that two cars could be coupled up and operated as a unit. 
Bloomfield Avenue had a taste of this type of service in 1918 
and 1919. 

During the war, Bloomfield industries came in for their share 
of war contracts. The plants of the International Arms and Fuse 
Company, the General Electric Company, the Westinghouse Lamp 
Cumpany, and Thomas Oakes and Company were operating day 
and night. Asa result the amount of freight carried by the Orange 
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Branch of the Erie Railroad was enormously increased and the way 
was paved for a long period of prosperity for this short line. 


_ The expansion of the industries in Bloomfield during the war 
- and the period immediately following was responsible for new bus 
lines entering Bloomfield. In 1920, Grove Street was sufficiently 
paved for the owner of the Grove Street bus line to obtain au- 
thority to extend the route from East Orange to Bloomfield Ave- 
nue. In 1919, the Arrow bus line, running from Newark through 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge to Montclair and thence to Paterson, 
was started. The Bloomfield Town Council upon complaint of 
existing trolley and bus lines, refused to give local consent to this 
line to pick up and discharge in Bloomfield. ‘This restriction still 
prevails today upon the successor, the Newark-Montclair Bus 
Route 60. 

Shortly after this, the Consolidated bus line began operating 
from Passaic and Allwood into Bloomfield. This provided a much 
needed service to those people residing along Broughton Avenue 
and the upper Brookdale section who were employed at the indus- 
tries in the Watsessing district. This line, independently owned, has 
prospered and is now one of the most important bus routes operat- 
ing in Bloomfield. 

The bus companies, having been given a wonderful impetus in 
patronage because of war industries, continued to expand in this 
period. There was no doubt that the independent bus lines, by 
banding together in bus owners’ associations, were becoming thor- 
oughly organized. This was especially true of the Bloomfield- 
Newark bus line. 

Meanwhile the Public Service Railway Company, as well as 
other trolley lines, was having difficulties. The increase in cost of 
materials and labor during the war period, and the necessity of 
providing rail extensions and new rolling stock to meet the trans- 
portation demands of the war-industries’ employees, had forced the 
company to seek higher fares. The fare rose from five cents in 
1917 to six and seven cents successively in 1918, and to eight cents 
in 1919. There was also the charge of one cent for a transfer. 
Late in 1919, the “zone” system of fares, based on the distance the 
trolley patron traveled was introduced. ‘These were short zones, 
of one cent each. This system proved very unpopular and lasted 
only a few days. 

The Bloomfield trolley line suffered from the same trou- 
bles as other lines, and the adoption of the “zone system” forc- 
ed more patronage to the Bloomfield buses where the fare was 
still five cents from the Sacred Heart Church, Bloomfield, to the 
Newark terminal at Lincoln Park. Furthermore, the service on the 
trolley was becoming very spasmodic, particularly on the span of 
the Bloomfield line operating up to Bay Avenue, Bloomfield. The 
extension of the Bloomfield-Newark bus line to Bay Avenue had 
reduced the patronage on the trolley line to such an extent that, in 
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1921 and the following years, the cars from Newark operated up 
Broad Street to Bay Avenue in the rush hours only. The Orange- 
Bloomfield Crosstown line still furnished slow but fairly regular 
service along Broad Street and Glenwood Avenue. This trolley 
line did not suffer from independent bus competition between 
Bloomfield Center and the Orange valley. 


In 1921 the Public Service Railway Company purchased about 
100 fifty-foot trailer cars, and about 200 single-truck Birney safety 
cars, popularly known as “one-man” cars. (Because they are 
operated by one man instead of two, they can be run at low cost.) 
Some of the latter were put into operation on the Crosstown line, 
and because of their peculiar riding qualities became the butt of 
many jokes among the town’s bus and trolley riders. Some of the 
trailer cars were used for a very short period on the Bloomfield 
line in 1921, principally during the rush hours. The purpose of the 
trailer car was to carry a greater number of people for a com- 
paratively small additional cost of labor and power. However, the 
trailers were hard riding, and the people did not like them. Hence, 
a further decrease in trolley riders resulted, so that in 1923 the 
Public Service was seeking a ten-cent fare. Complications arose 
in the whole transportation question, with embittered feeling be- 
tween the Public Service on one side and the independent bus 
operators on the other. The Public Utility Commissioners did not 
dare to grant a ten-cent fare. At this time, Public Service was in- 
volved in a labor dispute with its platform men which ended in a 
six-weeks’ strike in August and September 1923, during which time 
not a wheel turned. 


This trolley strike resulted in the return of the five-cent fare 
and the Public Service’s operation of buses. The Public Utilities 
Commission suggested to the Public Service that it return to the 
five-cent fare; simultaneously it gave that company permission to 
purchase existing bus lines. This was started at once, and early 
in 1925 the Bloomfield bus line was purchased by Public Service. 
Meanwhile in 1923, a bus line running from Paterson to the Lacka- 
wanna station in Bloomfield, by way of Broad Street, was estab- 
lished and provided the first direct transportation between those 
two places. This service was a pioneer in helping to change the 
Brookdale section from a farming community to one of residential 
developments. 

In 1924 and 1925, the State of New Jersey acquired control 
and ownership of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, the cor- 
poration operating the Morris Canal. Hence, in the latter year, 
the Morris Canal was officially abandoned and the state offered to 
sell to the municipalities those portions of the right of way and 
tributary properties that lay within them. Bloomfield took ad- 
vantage of the state’s offer and purchased the entire right of way 
within the town (a strip of land averaging sixty-six feet in width 
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and nearly five miles in length) for $5,000. Auxiliary land at the 
old lock near Howe and East Passaic Avenues was purchased for 
$10,000. Bloomfield still owns the Morris Canal and the final dis- 
position of this property is the source of considerable discussion. 
In 1912, 1913 and 1914, when the first thorough investigation was 
made by a committee of the legislature regarding the abandonment 
and disposition of the canal, experienced engineers serving that 
committee recommended that the portion of the canal bed between 
Newark and Paterson be utilized for a high speed trolley line. 
These engineers estimated that such a transit line would serve a 
total tributary population of 548,902 and would have an annual 
traffic of 9,184,770 passengers. The North Jersey Transit Com- 
mission in its annual reports for 1928, 1929 and 1930 recommended 
that the Morris Canal between Newark and Paterson be used for a 
high speed rail line as a unit in a coordinated rapid transit system 
for northern New Jersey. 


Public interest in the proposed project increased tremendously 
in Bloomfield, largely on account of the intense enthusiasm dis- 
played by the North End Improvement Association and the Wat- 
chung Civic Association. Because of this, the Mayor and the Town 
Council set aside the evenings of January 31 and March 11, 1929, 
for public hearings to be held in the Municipal Building. At these 
hearings, which were well attended, representatives of all interested 
groups and organizations were given an opportunity to express 
their views. Mayor Demarest presented the annual report of the 
North Jersey Transit Commission, in which recommendations of 
its engineers reported that one route of the proposed Paterson- 
Newark-Elizabeth rapid transit line would be aligned along the 
Morris Canal through Bloomfield. The Bloomfield Chamber of 
Commerce presented a resolution urging that the canal bed in 
Bloomfield be used for the extension of the rapid transit railway 
being built in the city of Newark. 


The civic associations were represented by William Gavin 
Taylor and Willard H. Johnson, civil engineers, who recited find- 
ings reached by them as a result of studies. It was upon these con- 
clusions that they urged the Town Council to consider seriously 
the utilization of the Morris Canal right of way for a high speed 
electric railway line. Although the Council deemed it wise to take 
no formal action on the project, it invited further public hearings 
and discussions on the matter. There is no doubt that the hear- 
ings had a wide influence, for in the consideration of any zoning, 
city planning, or highway program in the first or second wards, 
the subject of the proper disposition of the canal bed always comes 
to the fore. 


Ever since the public hearings, The Independent Press has 
advocated the use of the canal bed for a rapid transit line con- 
necting with lines entering directly into New York City. _ 
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There is little doubt that when the city railway is opened in 
Newark in 1933, it will be extended through Belleville and into 
Bloomfield, the full development in Bloomfield taking place over a 
period of years.* 


The final improvement of the Morris Canal with both rail- 
way and highway routes will have a far reaching effect on the 
future of Bloomfield, especially in the Brookdale section, which 
for the first time will be directly accessible from Newark and New 
York City. 


During all of this time, the railroads were also having their 
problems. Their operation by the United States Government dur- 
ing the war had stripped the carriers of some of their efficiency, 
and had depleted the condition of the rolling stock, especially the 
passenger equipment. The Lackawanna and the Erie were no ex- 
ceptions. This made it difficult, when the government relinquished 
control, to furnish sufficient passenger trains, particularly for the 
commuters. Before many months, however, the railroads began 
to recover from their predicaments and their properties were soon 
in a financial and physical condition that permitted expansion in 
service. The rapid development of many suburban centers in 
northwestern Essex County into residential communities, resulted 
in the Lackawanna and the Erie purchasing new and heavier loco- 
motives and a large number of new steel passenger coaches es- 
pecially designed for such service. Additional trains were run as 
the number of commuters increased. 


The enterprising spirit of the railroads was observed and 
emulated by the bus companies. In April 1926, a decided improve- 
ment in bus transportation was introduced by the Public Service: it 
was the gas-electric bus used on the Bloomfield bus line. The new 
buses provide seats for thirty-one, and standing room for twenty- 
four passengers. They are driven by electric motors mounted on 
the rear axle and supplied by electricity from a generator connected 
directly with the gasoline motor. Such an arrangement permits 
uniform starting and safer stopping without the shifting of gears. 
The bodies for these buses are built by the Public Service in the 
Newark car shops. After introducing this type of bus in 1926, the 
company adopted it as standard for all heavy-duty city service. 
There has been an increase in size and capacity in each succeeding 
series of new gas-electric buses on the Bloomfield line. The latest 
model is pictured on page 50. Several of these are now in use 
on Bloomfield Route 30. 

In the early summer of 1927, the fare zone on the Bloom- 
field bus line was changed in spite of some protests. The new 
system provided a five-cent fare from Lincoln Park, Newark, to 

Note: *The city of Newark is a party to an improvement program entered 
into in 1928 with the Public Service Corporation and the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. By this agreement there is being constructed in the old Morris Canal bed 


a subway and open-cut rapid transit railway from the Pennsylvania Union 
Station to the Newark-Belleville city line. 
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Watsessing Avenue, Bloomfield, and five cents from Watsessing 
Avenue to Bay Avenue, Bloomfield. 


A short time before this was put in operation, the Bloom- 
field bus line had been extended along Broad Street to Alexander 
Avenue. An extra fare of five cents was charged for the ride 
above Bay Avenue. Contemporary with this extension, the Public 
Service purchased the independent Paterson-Bloomfield bus line 
which ran on Broad Street. The more frequent service provided 
by the extension of the Bloomfield bus route stimulated the build- 
ing of homes in the Brookdale section. 

In August of this same year, the Orange-Bloomfield Cross- 
town trolley line was discontinued north of Bloomfield Center. 
Although it had outlived its usefulness, there were many protests 
against this part suspension of service. Complaints originated with 
patrons living north of the Center, who would be obliged to pay 
two fares to reach the Oranges. However, the discontinuance eased 
traffic conditions on Broad Street. The rush hour service on the 
Bloomfield trolley line running up to Bay Avenue was suspended 
at the same time. - 

It was also in 1927 that the city of Newark engaged the ser- 
vices of a well known New York firm of civil engineers to make a 
traffic and transportation survey of the city. In the course of this 
work, the Bloomfield trolley line (designated as Route 29) and the 
Bloomfield bus line (designated as Route 30) were studied in de- 
tail. The reports revealed the tremendous patronage of these lines: 
the Bloomfield trolley carried over 16,000 passengers each way 
daily, and the Bloomfield bus over 9,000 each way in the same 
period. The analysis showed further that of these passengers, 
10,074, or 40 per cent, boarded these conveyances in Bloomfield, 
thus showing the heavy patronage of transportation facilities in the 
town. The report also stated that there were 283 trips daily each 
way of the trolley and 214 trips daily each way of the bus. 

In December 1927, the Public Service ‘Transportation Com- 
pany (the bus-operating subsidiary of the Public Service Cor- 
poration) inaugurated an express de luxe bus service between 
Paterson and Newark. The route in Bloomfield was over Broad 
Street and Bloomfield Avenue, the shortest line of travel between 
the “‘silk city” and Newark. This bus line has increased in popu- 
larity and re-establishes the through-riding habit between the two 
cities by way of Bloomfield which started with the opening of the 
Morris Canal. In this way it is building up a traffic basis for the 
proposed high speed rail line between Newark and Paterson. 

As previously stated, the extension of the Bloomfield bus line 
into the Brookdale section stimulated house-building, and soon 
there was a large number of riders north of Bay Avenue. This 
number increased noticeably, and before long there was a demand 
that the extra fare zone be eliminated. Sentiment in favor of this 
change developed rapidly, encouraged to a large extent by two 
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Civic organizations, the North End Improvement Association and 
the Watchung Civic Association. In the early spring of 1928, 
Public Service suggested to the Town Council a re-routing of the 
Bloomfield bus line in consideration for the extension of the fare 
zone from Bay Avenue to Watchung Avenue. 

This action of the transportation company was the beginning 
of a long series of conferences between the Public Service Cor- 
poration and the Council, in which a committee representing all the 
civic organizations in the town participated. After many lengthy 
and stormy sessions, a plan of re-routing that was satisfactory 
to all parts of the town was finally adopted on October 15, 1928. 
This plan provided for the re-routing in Bloomfield of the Bloom- 
field bus line, Route 30, over Franklin Street, Washington Street, 
and thence, as formerly, along Broad Street to Alexander Avenue. 
The new five-cent fare zones in Bloomfield were from the Belleville- 
Bloomfield town line to Broad Street and West Passaic Avenue, 
and from the latter point to the Alexander Avenue terminal. 

At the same time two new bus lines came into being, namely 
the Watsessing bus line, known as Route 82, and the Berkeley bus 
line, designated as Route 86. The Watsessing bus line operated 
from Glendale Cemetery along Hoover Avenue, East Passaic 
Avenue, North Spring Street, James Street, Broad Street, Glen- 
wood Avenue, Myrtle Street, Watsessing Center, Lawrence Street, 
through the Ampere section in East Orange, and thence into 
Newark to a terminal at Lincoln Park. This bus line which has 
steadily grown in patronage, connects the heavy residential Brook- 
dale Park section with the industrial Watsessing zone, thereby for 
the first time providing many residents with direct transportation 
to their places of employment. It also furnishes direct transpor- 
tation from the Ampere section to the heart of Newark. The Ber- 
keley bus line started at the Lackawanna Railroad Station and 
operated along Glenwood Avenue, Broad Street, Belleville Avenue, 
Mill Street, Harrison Street, Franklin Street, Watsessing Avenue, 
Grove Street, Bloomfield Avenue, North 17th Street, and First 
Avenue into Newark to a terminal in Lincoln Park. This line 
offered direct transportation for residents of the Belleville Avenue 
section to Bloomfield Center as well as for those people who lived 
in the Soho neighborhood and traveled regularly to Newark. The 
Watsessing bus line operated over the same route in Newark as 
did the Berkeley bus line. The new routes did not go into oper- 
ation until April 1929, because it was necessary to obtain municipal 
consents (approved by the Board of Public Utility Commissioners) 
in Belleville, East Orange and Newark for this re-routing. 

As had been predicted, the new lines proved very popular. Due 
to the superior transportation service offered, a careful estimate 
showed that there were 2,000 more trolley and bus passengers car- 
ried daily within the town, and that there was a decided increase in 
business activity at Bloomfield Center. At the same time that the 
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bus re-routing was put into effect, the Bloomfield trolley line was 
partly re-routed so as to operate down Broad Street in Newark to 
South Street. While progress was being made in the general bus 
program for 1928, the Jersey City-Montclair Bus Company began 
operation of its line between Journal Square, Jersey City, and 
Caldwell. The route through Bloomfield along Belleville Avenue 
provided frequent service to Hudson County points and New York 
City. 

In the early spring of 1929, the local bus line operating from 
Paterson to Bloomfield was terminated at Alexander Avenue, 
where connections with the Bloomfield line were maintained. How- 
ever, the only through service between the “silk city” and Bloom- 
field was via the de luxe bus line at a higher fare. 

The new program had scarcely been put into operation when 
the Crosstown trolley line suspended service entirely. Thereafter 
transportation to and from Orange was furnished by the Orange 
Crosstown bus (Route 20) which operated as far as Bay Avenue 
in Bloomfield. ‘Thus one of the oldest street railway lines in the 
country gave way to the modern era. 

Travel increased at a rapid rate on the bus lines operating in 
and out of, and through, Bloomfield. A traffic count made late in 
1930 revealed that in the evening rush hour alone, there were 106 
northbound and southbound bus movements on Broad Street north 
of the Center. 

The curtailment of the railroad service in the non-rush hours 
of the day led to the establishment of many independent interstate 
bus lines into New York City. The opening of the electric ferries 
from Hoboken to mid-town New York in 1925, and of the Holland 
Tunnel late in 1927, gave a decided impetus to this traffic. ‘The bus 
lines, however, could not be regulated because of the interstate 
rulings, and were irregular in the service offered, as well as un- 
organized and poorly managed. It was necessary for the com- 
panies to obtain permission from the Town Council in order to pick 
up or discharge passengers in Bloomfield, and furthermore it was 
illegal according to the State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners for these same bus lines to pick up passengers and dis- 
charge them on the same trip within the State of New Jersey. 
These legal restrictions resulted in the entire suspension of the ser- 
vice by some operators, while the remainder sold out to Ralph 
DeCamp who had had experience in operating dependable bus 
service for many years between the Oranges and Caldwell to 
Newark. 

When the DeCamp Bus Cannan took over these interstate 
bus routes, regular schedules were introduced and followed. New, 
luxurious ‘equipment was provided. Such consistent service was 
offered that the patronage increased tremendously. At the 
present time a fifteen minute headway is provided on two routes 
(Caldwell to New York City and Upper Montclair to New. York 
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City) both of which are operated through Bloomfield along Bloom- 
field Avenue, Liberty Street, Broad Street, Belleville Avenue, 
thence into Belleville and to New York City by way of the Belle- 
ville Pike and the Holland Tunnel. 

The success of the DeCamp Company in rendering direct de 
luxe bus service into New York City determined the Public Service 
Corporation to follow suit. Like those previously established, the 
new routes had their New Jersey terminals at Caldwell and Upper 
Montclair, and operated in Bloomfield along Bloomfield Avenue, 
Liberty Street, Franklin Street, thence into Belleville, Newark, 
Arlington, Jersey City, through the Holland Tunnel into New 
York City. This duplication of service into New York City led to 
a spirited rivalry between agents of the respective companies for 
solicitation of business. In recent months, however, with the 
marked decrease in traffic, this duplication has been eliminated by 
an agreement between the two companies which provides for 
alternate operation of buses over the routes of each. The result 
of this arrangement gives Bloomfield patrons a still more flexible 
service at slightly lower rates. | 

The frequency of the de luxe bus service made serious inroads 
in the railroad patronage during shopping and non-commuting 
hours of the day. This condition forced both the Erie and the 
Lackawanna to discontinue many trains at these times. The Erie 
Railroad was the more seriously affected by this bus competition, 
and, to reduce expenses still further, operated gas-electric rail cars 
instead of regular trains. These cars, propelled on the same prin- 
ciple as the familiar gas-electric bus, could be run at a cost of one- 
third or one-half that of a regular steam train. On both the 
Orange Branch and the Greenwood Lake Division, these cars, 
operated as single units or with a single coach, are providing satis- 
factory service. 

The Lackawanna Railroad turned in other directions for a 
solution to its problem of decreasing patronage. Early in 1928, 
definite announcement was made by the railroad that ali lines east 
of Dover, excluding the route by way of Boonton and Paterson, 
would be electrified. Just prior to this, the railroad officials con- 
ferred with the Chambers of Commerce of the several towns along 
the railroad, including Bloomfield, to ascertain the sentiment with 
regard to a slight increase in commuters’ fares, in return for the 
immediate realization of the long desired improvement. Ap- 
parently the railroad was assured there would be no difficulty in 
getting additional revenue, for the actual construction of the neces- 
sary work for electrification was in progress within a few months. 
At the same time it was announced that the electrification of the 
Montclair Branch would be completed first. ‘This service was 
formally opened in September 1930 with elaborate ceremonies, 
delegations from each town along the route, including Bloomfield, 
taking a prominent part. A few months later, the entire program 
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was completed, enabling the railroad to operate electric trains not 
only on a faster but also on a more frequent schedule. The new 
service proved to be popular, and soon the Lackawanna added many 
non-rush hour trains to and from New York in order to compete 
with the buses. 


Hardly had the patrons become accustomed to the comfort- 
able electrified service, when the railroad made applications to the 
State Board of Public Utility Commissioners for fare increase 
of 15 to 25 per cent respectively, in the steam and electrified 
zones. This move aroused considerable opposition in all of the New 
Jersey suburban communities that the Lackawanna served, but after 
prolonged hearings and several postponements, the request was 
granted in part. The new rates (an increase of 25 per cent on com- 
mutation tickets) went into effect at the beginning of 1932. The 
result was that many commuters, who could conveniently do so, 
changed to the Erie. This caused a large increase of business for 
the Erie, especially on the Orange Branch. Many patrons returned 
to the DeCamp and Public Service de luxe buses for their shopping 
trips to New York City. In order to regain this loss of patronage, 
the Lackawanna put into effect in the spring of 1932 a system of 
one-day round trip tickets which sold for one cent more than the 
one-way fare. This schedule has had favorable results. 


In the first half of 1932, transportation facilities in and 
through the town of Bloomfield have economically adjusted them- 
selves to meet the demands of the riding public, so that at present, 
Bloomfield with a population of approximately 38,000 has a sche- 
dule of all forms of transportation of which any city of 60,000 
could be proud. A complete table of Bloomfield’s transportation 
services is included in this chapter. In the decade 1920-1930, 
Bloomfield practically doubled in population, due in a large measure 
to the constant improvement of all transportation enterprises serv- 
ing the town. It has been predicted that Bloomfield will be a thriv- 
ing city of 75,000 or more people within a few years... This is far 
from an idle dream, when one remembers the probability of an 
electrified Erie and of a high speed railway line to Newark in the 
bed of the old Morris Canal. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


Bus Lines Number Daily Trips 
Bloomfield line (NO. 30)-....-.cccccccoccscessoesesesseee 96 buses in each direction 
Bloomfield-Orange Crosstown (No. 20)...... sy Se ee a 
Butler-Newark line (No. 114)... eee Shea a fi - 
Consolidated Bus line (Bloomfield-Passaic) 68 “ aLiie 3 
Grove Street line (No. 90)....-c.ccsccccccscccssecce--- 44 « va eis. = 
Jersey City & Montclair Bus Co................ AS) te eB *y 
Newark-Denville-Mt. Lakes-Boonton line 

CNG SG yao acu ens 2 Ve eerie FS Pe er ae Yd 
Newark-Paterson line (No. 120)..0.....00.0.-...... Attn? Met itt 
Trackless-Transit Co. (East Orange- 

Bloomfield 'Crosstown) o.ccccccccccccsseccsseceee re LTR 


Trolley Lines 


Bloomfield line (No. 29) 2.00 eer CAG Cat eres o 
Interstate Bus Lines 
Great Eastern (national system) ................ 3 buses’ “> “ iy 
Greyhound (national system) ....................... Pile aa ah fs "s 
Martz (New York-New Jersey- Pennsyl- 
WANES es ee Nh 7 Nida BIN Diva Me dt ts x 
New York DeCamp (New York-New 
Toe Sf Bane Me Men LD atm! hie SOO Be? EN Fas iS “t 
Railroads 
Erie (Greenwood Lake Branch) ................ eo TORI ee tee hs 
Erie’ (Orange Branch) coe. ewan Moree eerie 9 


Lackawanna (Montclair Branch) .............. 39 = “6 «“ 
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MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


by 
H. H. PHILLIPS 


Government 


- The Township of Bloomfield was created on March 23, 1812, 
and the Town of Bloomfield was incorporated on February 26, 
1900. It has the councilmanic form of. government, with a mayor 
elected by the town at large for a term of two years, and six coun- 
cilmen, two from each ward. The councilmen are elected for a 
term of two years, one from each ward being elected every year. 


An organization meeting of the Mayor and the Council is held 
each year on January first, at which time the Mayor appoints the 
chairmen of the various committees from the members of the 
Council. 

In addition to these committees, members of the following 
boards are appointed by the Council and serve for the following 
terms: 


No. of members Term of office 
Board of Adjustment (Zoning) .................- 5 3 years 
Oara Or aucanoan. oo 5 See 
PUGATG OO Ca ne ek i ee 5 m PO Fo 
Board of Motion Picture Review .............. 10 ees 
board or ochnool Hstimate oo 5 (Mayorischairman) 1 “ 
Recreation Commission .0.000...........-----0----- 5 ool 
Sinking Fund Commission ........0.0.............. 3 ay hee 
Trustees of the Free Public Library........ 7 (2 ex-officio) Ag 


The town attorney, police and fire surgeon, town physician, 
and the police matron are appointed by the Council for terms of 
one year each. Terms of office of other officials appointed by the 
Council vary: some are for three and some, five years. 


Recently the town has been re-zoned by a Zoning Commission 
that worked long and faithfully before accomplishing the task. 
The present personnel of the town government is as follows: 
Mayor—Charles H. Demarest 
Councilmen— 


First Ward —Charles O. Heckel, Jr. 
John R. Rinker 


Second Ward—Alfred G. Cockefair 
Oscar J. Rees 

Third Ward —William Huck, Jr. 
Samuel Schafer 
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Mayor Demarest is the veteran among the town fathers, hav- 
ing served the town continuously as Councilman and Mayor since 
January 1, 1922. 

Although the form of government has not been changed since 
the incorporation of the town, Bloomfield has grown in a genera- 
tion from a small town to a real city in size, and now demands ex- 
tensive financial ability for carrying on its business. Just how tre- 
mendous this growth has been is concisely shown in the following 
tables: 


Year Assessed Valuations Tax Rate per $100 
1900 $ 4,044,825 $2.50 
1905 5,494,362 2.36 
1910 9,093,839 1.84 
1915 13,820,061 2.19 
1920 18,213,627 2.97 
1925 34,356,487 3.16 
1930 58,892,220 3.65 
1932 62,558,189 3.45 


It is difficult to realize that in 1912—the year in which Bloom- 
field celebrated its centennial—the amount raised by taxation ex- 
clusive of schools, was $119,550, while in 1932, only twenty years 
later, it was $1,085,359. Records from the Collector’s office show 
a healthy condition even in times of depression. Reports of the 
last three years are as follows: 


Year Amount to be raised by Taxation Taxes Uncollected July, 1932 
1929 $2,320,728 $ 46,465 
1930 2,456,771 282,200 
1931 2,391,945 831,731 


Police and Fire Departments 


A glance at the Police and Fire Departments shows the same 
picture of unusual growth. In 1912 the sum of $16,000 was ap- 
propriated for police protection; this year the amount is $179,000. 
This provides for a department of more than sixty men. The 
appropriation for the Fire Department in 1912 was $9,500. This 
has grown to $134,000 in 1932. In 1931 the Central Fire Head- 
quarters building was completed at a cost of $136,206. This is 
located at the corner of Franklin and Montgomery Streets, adja- 
cent to the Municipal Plaza. In 1932 the Bloomfield Fire and 
Police Signal Station was completed, thus providing Bloomfield 
with the most modern and efficient means of control for both of 
these departments. 


Water Department 


The Town of Bloomfield uses over three million gallons of 
water per day at the present time, at a cost of thirty dollars per 
million gallons. In August 1925 the town officials entered into a 
contract with Newark for a definite and more or less permanent 
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supply of water from the Wanaque reservoir then under construc- 
tion. However, it was found that it would be necessary to con- 
struct pumping stations before the Wanaque water could be used 
in Bloomfield and so arrangements were made whereby Bloomfield 
water now comes from the Pequannock reservoir which is also the 
property of Newark. This arrangement has proved most satis- 
factory. 

In order to secure these advantages controlled by the city of 
Newark, a bond issue of $1,350,000 was made which guarantees 
Bloomfield a minimum of four million gallons of water daily. 


Scavenger Service 


During 1927-28 the problem of scavenger service came up for 
much discussion in the Town Council. At one time there was a 
strong sentiment in favor of building an incinerator and various 
sites were suggested on which it could be erected. However, the 
plan was finally abandoned and the removal of garbage was given 
out on a five-year contract. The cost of this for the past five years 
has averaged $69,200. 


Relief Work 


Owing to the general financial depression of the last three 
years and the closing or partial shut-down of many of the large 
industrial plants, the demands for relief have grown enormously. 
This department, which is under the direction of a committee of 
the Council, spent $47,702 for relief during the first half of 1932. 
This is more than seven-eights of the total amount ($54,237) 
spent in 1931. Of this sum, $28,000 was spent for food, $5,000 
for fuel, and $9,000 for rent. A large part of these funds is pro- 
vided by the state. 

William H. Redfearn, who acted as chairman of the Mayor’s 
Employment Committee during the last five months of 1931, is the 
present Overseer of the Poor. He succeeds Adam Lind who 
faithfully served as Overseer for many years and who is now act- 
ing as Relief Advisor. 

In bringing relief and solving the problems of unemployment, 
Bloomfield is fortunate in having the help of the League for 
Friendly Service. This was founded in October 1910 and its - 
motto has always been “Not alms but a friend.” ‘The aim of the 
League is to “help people to become self-supporting wherever that 
is humanly possible,” and when this cannot be accomplished, “to 
secure regular aid from the source best able to give it.” 

Although the aims and purpose of the League have remained 
unchanged, the calls upon its service have increased tremendously 
during the last few years. In the first year, 126 families were 
cared for and $225.12 spent for relief. During the first ten 
months of the present fiscal year, the League has assisted 635 
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families and spent over $9,000 for relief. The League is support- 
ed by the Community Chests of Bloomfield and Glen Ridge and by 
private contributions. Under the guidance of a trained personnel, 
it has steadily gained the confidence and support of both those who 
are in need and those who can give. The present executive secre- 
tary is Evelyn V. Campbell. ths 


Health Department 


In the records of the work of this department, we read the 
same story of growth that is found elsewhere throughout the town. 
In 1912, the appropriation for health work was $2,000. In 1932, 
it was $17,125. Of this, $4,500 was appropriated for the work of 
the Child Welfare Clinics. 

The first of these clinics was established by the public health 
nursing service of the League for Friendly Service. In April 1919, 
this service was turned over to the Red Cross and that organiza- 
tion carried on the baby clinic until 1929. In June of that year, the 
town was asked to take over the clinic and it is now under the 
direction and supervision of the Board of Health. 

Through the co-operation of the Board of Education, space ' 
in three schools (High School, Carteret, and Franklin) has been 
assigned to the use of the clinics. There were 2,783 babies exam- 
ined in 1931; during the first six months of 1932 there have been 
2,073 baby examinations. Much of the success of the clinics is 
due to the volunteer assistance, both medical and lay, that they have 
had. 


Municipal Building 


Our beautiful Municipal Building, contemplated for many 
years, finally became a reality in 1927 when the town purchased 
the property, and work on the building was started. 

It is situated on a plot of ground formerly part of the estate 
of G. Lee Stout, who was one of the first chairmen of the Town- 
ship Committee and who continued to serve until 1900. 

The cornerstone of the building was laid in May 1928, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The governor of the state, Honorable A. 
Harry Moore, was present and made an address. 

The building was dedicated and opened in October of that 
year. ‘Thousands attended the ceremonies which included an elab- 
orate parade in which were floats from various town organizations. 
This was reviewed from the new building as part of the formal 
dedication exercises. Music was furnished by the Bloomfield High 
School orchestra, and refreshments were served by the ladies of 
the Reception Committee. 

The building is of fireproof skeleton steel construction. The 
exterior 1s of good class brick, limestone trim, steel sash, slate roof 
and cupola with electric clocks. The interior foyer and corridor 
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have Travenelle marble walls and Travertine floors, with orna- 
mental plaster cornice and beams. It is a two story and basement 
building 74x132 feet, modern in every detail, carried out in Georg- 
ian style and so placed as to form a center for a civic group to be 
developed later. It was constructed, completed and occupied with- 
in a year, one month ahead of schedule time. 

The power plant is separate, and has been designed to provide 
for any buildings which may be added to the group. There are 
extra garages, as well as a large parking space. | 

On the first floor of the Municipal Building is a court room 
32x45 feet, seating 150 people. This room is furnished in oak 
with detailed plaster walls and ceiling. On the front wall is a large 
allegorical mural painting depicting “Law and Order,” designed 
by Natalo Mazzeo, a Bloomfield artist of repute. This floor also 
contains the offices for the heads ofthe police department, tax col- 
lector, assessor, board of health, and water department. 

The second floor provides a council chamber 32x55 feet, seat- 
ing 156 people. The walls are of imitation jointed Travertine with 
ornamental plaster frieze and ceiling. There is a conference room 
for the council, the clerk’s office and ante rooms, offices for the in- 
spector of buildings, supervisor of transportation, town engineer, | 
attorney, bookkeeper, and a drafting room. ‘The mayor’s office 
has side walls of mahogany and pattern ceiling in plaster ; the floor 
is of oak. There is also a conference room for the mayor, and an 
extra room for special meetings. 

The basement contains five single detention cells, two deten- 
tion rooms accommodating four or five prisoners in each, one 
padded cell, showers for the prisoners, a pistol range for the police 
officers, a roll call room, store rooms, the building superintendent’s 
office, garages for police cars and motorcycles. 

The cost of the Municipal Building with equipment, furnish- 
ings, etc., exclusive of the land, was $481,866.28. The price of the 
land was ‘approximately $75 000. 

; The people of Bloomfield are justly proud of this fine struc- 
ture. The architects, W. O. Bartlett, A.I.A., and A. B. Marsh, his 
associate, deserve great credit for their very fine accomplishment. 

Pa municipal building fills a long felt need in a fast growing 
community. With such a plant, it is possible to transact properly 
the large and increasing volume of business, and to feel confident 

that the space provided will be adequate for many years to come. 


Post Office 


The Bloomfield Post Office was established in 1816 and free 
home delivery service became available in 1892. Unfortunately 
there is no information about the site of this first post office, al- 
though there is reason to believe that it was located on Broad Street 
near the present property of the Bloomfield Savings Institution. 
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Later it was moved to Horace Dodd’s store at 29 Broad Street and 
during the years that followed, its location was changed many 
times. 

The first building erected especially to serve the post office 
was the building at 26-28 Broad Street which was erected about 
1895. Now, in 1932, after more than a century of service, plans 
have been completed for a federal building. 

This new building which has been sorely needed for so many 
years will be located at Bloomfield Avenue and Municipal Plaza, on 
a plot of ground especially purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment. The present Mayor and members of the Town Council, 
with the able assistance of Congressman Fred A. Hartley, Jr., have 
worked hard and effectively for the completion of the plan. W. 
Orin Bartlett, who designed the Municipal Building, is the archi- 
tect for the new structure. The new post office will add materially 
to the civic group on the Municipal Plaza. 


In 1930, $380,000 was appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for a post office building in Bloomfield; in 1931 an additional 
$55,000 was set aside. (During the present effort to balance the 
national budget, a 10 per cent reduction in the entire appropriation 
has been made.) It is expected that 14,000 square feet of floor 
space will be available in the new edifice. This, compared to the 
5,800 square feet of the present building located on Lackawanna 
Plaza, will surely be ample for some time to come. The new build- 
ing will probably be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1933. 


Four years after the Township of Bloomfield was formed, 
President James Madison appointed Joseph B. Dodd as the first 
postmaster. He served for twenty years. It is interesting to note 
the names and dates of appointment of his successors: 

Jacob K. Mead—1836 
Horace Pierson—1841 
Benjamin Church—1843 
Horace Dodd—1849 
Jacob C. Ward—1853 
Samuel Dunham—1858 
Horace Dodd—1861 
Adam L,. Brown—1887 
Thomas E,. Hayes—1889 
Frank G. Tower—1894 
Frank B. Dailey—1896 
Charles W. Powers—1898 
George W. Heath—-1902 
Herbert C. Farrand—1909 
Edward F. Higgins—1913 
Charles R. Blunt—1922 
Henry Albinson—1924 
Harvey EF. Harris—1925, 
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Horace Dodd holds the record for length of service. He was 
first appointed by President Van Buren in 1849 and served four 
years. President Lincoln reappointed him in 1861, from which 
time he held office continuously for twenty-six years. Business 
must have been limited in those days, for Mr. Dodd was not only 
postmaster but also a shoe dealer. The federal business together 
with the boots and shoes occupied one building on Broad Street 
near the town center. For many years Mr. Dodd had his three 
daughters as assistants in carrying on the dual service of merchant 
and public official. It is recorded that this store was a general 
meeting place for the citizens of Bloomfield, where many weighty 
questions along social, business, and political lines were settled. 

When. free public delivery was established in 1892 under 
Postmaster Hayes, there were three regular carriers appointed: 
Walter Tower, William H. Hall and Samuel G. Hayter. Wallace 
Cadmus was made a substitute and later received a regular appoint- 
ment. Of this number, Messrs. Hall and Cadmus are now on the 
retired list. 

The volume of business has grown proportionately with the 
town. Records of early days are not available, but it is known 
that in 1930 the receipts of the local office were $317,768. This 
was the high water mark. In 1931 the receipts were approximate- 
ly $275,000. 

Schools 


From the earliest days when Bloomfield was one of the first 
towns in New Jersey to adopt the Free School Act, this town has 
furnished unusual facilities for education, both public and private. 
The history of these schools from their inception to the year 1912 
has been well told by William A. Baldwin, long identified with 
the Board of Education, in “Bloomfield Old and New.” 

In January 1913, the doors of the new high school building 
were opened to receive the 385 students who at that time were at- 
tending the old high school on a part-time schedule. It is needless 
to say that these students quickly adjusted themselves to the splen- 
did facilities afforded. At the dedication of the building it was 
said by Mr. Baldwin, who was secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion: “Never in the history of the town has so great an undertaking 
received such loyal and enthusiastic support. Beautifully situated 
at the center of the town, solidly built with graceful architectural 
lines, this building will ever stand as the outward symbol of the 


~~ estimate placed upon higher education in Bloomfield.” 


Ten years later this building had been outgrown, and plans 
were prepared for an addition to the high school along the Belle- 
ville Avenue side. Within a few years all available space was 
again fully appropriated, and it became evident that further ex- 
pansion was necessary; so in May 1928, plans and specifications 
were approved by the Board of Education for the completion of 
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the present high school unit. The fall of 1929 found the addition 
ready for occupancy. ‘There were twenty-four classrooms of 
standard size, four study rooms of 100 seats each, an enlarged 
auditorium holding nearly 1,600 people, a fully equipped medical 
inspection room, a cafeteria able to accommodate 800 students at 
one time, an enlarged library, and a boys’ gymnasium on the 
ground floor. The original gymnasium on the top floor of the first 
unit is now used exclusively by the girls. 

The high school enrollment has grown steadily from 385 in 
1913 to over 1,500 in 1932. Marked improvements have been 
made during these years, not only in physical equipment, but also 
in the courses of study offered, until today pupils entering our high 
school have a wide range from which to select. Many subjects are 
elective. A gratifying result of these changes is shown in the in- 
creasing number of our high school graduates who enter colleges 
and universities. 


In June 1913 there were 3,372 pupils enrolled in the nine pub- 
lic schools of Bloomfield. In June 1932 there were 7,547 pupils 
in eleven schools. This steady increase had made it imperative 
that additions, as well as six new school buildings, be constructed 
during this period. The first of these new elementary schools was 
authorized by the Board of Education to be built in 1914. An 
eight-room unit of the present Carteret School on Grove Street 
was made ready for occupancy in September 1915. In February 
1925, its first six-room addition was completed. A further addi- 
tion of eight rooms and auditorium was finished in 1927. 


The Brookdale School was enlarged and an auditorium added 
in 1927, but within five years these additional facilities were out- 
grown. In 1923, six-room additions were added to Brookside, 
Fairview, and Watsessing schools. Berkeley School was enlarged 
in 1926; Franklin School of twelve rooms and auditorium was 
completed in the same year. 


At the close of school in June 1932, every room in all the pub- 
lic school buildings was occupied, with part-time classes in three 
elementary schools. In September 1932, a new elementary build- 
ing of twenty-four rooms, with adequate manual training and do- 
mestic science rooms, was opened. ‘This school is located at 
the corner of Broughton and Watchung Avenues on an eight-acre 
plot of ground. The first principal is Lloyd V. Krueger who 
comes to Bloomfield from a highly organized school system in 
Pennsylvania. Principals of other schools are as follows: 


No. 1 High School —Joseph E. Poole 
No. 2 Berkeley —Jerome C. Salsbury 
No. 3. Brookside —James K. Walklet 
No. 4 Center —FElizabeth Otis 

No. 5 Brookdale © —Cecil KE. Gannon 
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No. 6 Carteret —Merrill A. Bigelow 

No. 7 Fairview —Fred S$. Bush 

No. 8 Watsessing —Anna S. Agnew 

No. 9 Park Grammar —Joseph C. Wilson 

No. 10 Liberty —Stephen M. Chamberlain 
No.11 Franklin —Amos G. Pennell 


Besides the public schools, Bloomfield has two parochial 
schools. The Sacred Heart Parochial School numbered about 700 
pupils in the school year of 1931-32. There are fourteen classes 
covering eight grammar grades. In addition, two years of com- 
mercial high school work are given. The teaching force consists 
of eighteen sisters and three lay teachers. _ 

St. Valentine’s Parochial School located on Hoover Avenue 
serves the children of Polish parentage in that parish. During the 
school year which closed in June 1932, there were about 350 pupils 
enrolled. The course of study covers eight grammar grades. The 
teaching force consists of seven sisters and instruction is given in 
both English and Polish, 


Many pupils cannot be fitted into the ordinary grades of the 
school system. That this was recognized by the educational lead- 
ers in Bloomfield as far back as 1874 is proved by the mention 
made in the report of that year (the first report on file) of the 
need for an “ungraded” class. Finally, several special classes were 
formed and later they were united in the Opportunty School locat- 
ed in a rented building on Glenwood Avenue. After a few years 
the school was moved to a specially planned building on Liberty 
Street. Liberty School, as it is now known, was opened in 1925 
and was one of the first of its kind in New Jersey. 


_ The success of Bloomfield’s schools has depended largely on 
the devoted service of her teachers. One of the ablest and best 
known exponents of education in Bloomfield is Miss Ella Draper 
who was vice-principal of the high school from 1897 until her re- 
tirement in 1919. She was succeeded by Mr, Edgar S. Stover who 
had been a member of the high school faculty for several years. 
In 1928 Mr. Stover was made superintendent of schools, following 
the death of Mr. George Morris who had held the office for twen- 
ty-four years. By the death of Mr. Morris, the community lost a 
distinguished educator and a man of unfailing charm and sympathy. 
Mr. Joseph Poole was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Stover’s promotion. 

: The retirement in 1928 of Miss Ida E. Robinson brought ex- 
pressions of regret from all connected with the schools. For near- 
ly forty-two years she had given generously of her personality and 
training, first as teacher, later as principal, and finally as super- 
visor of elementary grades. She has been succeeded by Miss 
Katherine E. Aageson. | 
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In June 1930, Miss L. Arvilla Martin, principal of the Brook- 
side School since 1896, resigned after fifty years of continuous 
service in public school work. She died the following year. Many 
others who are still active in school work have been serving the 
town long and faithfully. 

At the present time the Bloomfield public school system ranks 
among the best in Essex County. Added prestige came to the 
town in 1931, when the Essex County Vocational School for Boys 
was located on Franklin Street. This school is primarily interested 
in industrial fields. It seeks to produce skilled workers in mechan- 
ical arts, and to develop a dexterity in a wide variety of simple in- 
dustrial operations that involve the use of hand tools. 

Another important educational institution to call Bloomfield 
its home is the Bloomfield College and Seminary. This was estab- 
lished in 1868 by the Presbytery of Newark as the German Theo- 
logical School. Recently it enlarged the scope of its work and as- 
sumed a corporate name. At present there are three distinct de- 
partments: academic, collegiate and theological. The academy 
curriculum has been standardized to meet the state high school re- 
quirements. A full college course allowing for the conferring of 
the usual academic and honorary degrees has been introduced. 
Graduates of the theological department who have already received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts are given the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. Bloomfield College and Seminary uses eight build- 
ings: four are on the campus proper and four on nearby separate 
sites. ‘There are six members on the theological faculty; the fac- 
ulty of the college numbers fourteen; that of the academy, twelve. 


The Free Public Library 


One of the actively progressive forces in the educational and 
cultural life of Bloomfield is the free public library. An out- 
growth of the hundred volumes donated by General Joseph Bloom- 
field in 1797 to a literary organization known as “The Wardsesson 
Company,” the present library passed through various stages of in- 
fancy and wavering youth until it finally gained its present matur- 
ity and strength. The Young Men’s Lyceum formed in 1838, the 
famous Eucleian Society organized in 1865, the Bloomfield Library 
Association, and the Watsessing Free Public Library were fore- 
runners of the library founded in 1902 by James N. Jarvie as a 
memorial for his parents, Mary N. and William J. Jarvie. The 
Jarvie Memorial Library was housed in the Westminster church 
building and was directed by the trustees of the church. Miss Ono 
Mary Imhoff was the first librarian. Under her successor, Mrs. 
Metta R. Ludey who served until 1923, the library made an en- 
viable place for itself in the life of the community. 

When the growth of Westminster Church made it imperative 
that the space used by the library be turned over to the Sunday 
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school, Mr. Jarvie very generously offered the book collection, an 
endowment, and all the movable equipment to the Town of Bloom- 
field. The offer was accepted by a vote of its people and the 
Bloomfield Public Library, Jarvie Foundation, was established in 
1924. It was temporarily housed in the old post office building on 
Washington Street until a suitable permanent home was built. The 
staff consisted of two workers; the borrowing members numbered 
barely one thousand. There were about 21,000 books. Alfred B. 
Van Liew, Mary F. Barrett, Ella L. Draper, Alfred H. Edgerly, 
Henry M. Sternberger, George Morris and Frederic R. Pilch were 
the trustees. In the spring of 1924, Janet F. Melvain was appoint- 
ed librarian. The public was interested in the library from the 
start, and showed an intelligent response to the services offered. 
The book collection was increased according to the demands of the 
readers and the limitations of the budget. 


The site chosen by the trustees for the new building was the 
land belonging to the World War Memorial Association just north 
of the Community House. Back in 1837 this was the location of 
Madam Cooke’s school, the Bloomfield Female Seminary. Later 
the lot was part of Judge Amzi Dodd’s lawn. 


Mr. John F. Capen was selected as architect for the building, 
which was completed and opened to the public in March, 1927. 
Built of brick with white trim, in colonial style, the building com- 
bines simplicity and beauty with practical arrangement. It has a 
depth of 103 feet and a width of 73 feet in the front and 54 in the 
rear. On the main floor are reading and reference rooms, a study 
and two offices, besides the stack room which has a mezzanine 
floor. The book capacity of the library is about 60,000 volumes. 
The children’s room and the intermediate department are on the 
basement floor which also includes a large work room, receiving 
room, auditorium seating about 150 people, boiler room and jan- 
itor’s quarters. A museum suitable for fairly large exhibitions is 
above the main floor. At the time of the opening of the library it 
was used for the showing of some seventy paintings by Charles 
Warren Eaton, internationally known artist and resident of Bloom- 
field. The library is fortunate in owning two of Mr. Eaton’s paint- 
ings as well as one by Frederick Ballard Williams. 


From its very beginning as a free institution, the library has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The registration at the end of the 
first year was five times the membership of the Jarvie Memorial 
Library. The opening of the new building furnished further im- 
yetus to this rapid growth and the splendid facilities of this last 
large architectural work of Mr. Capen were put to constant use. 

The present registration of active borrowers—more than 
11,000—proves the town-wide interest in the library. The book 
collection now numbers more than 47,000 volumes. There are nine 
workers on the professional staff: Janet F. Melvain, librarian; 
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Ethel M. Howard, children’s librarian; Florence Grundy, first as- 
sistant; A. Helene Scherff, Marion E. Pelzer, Florence Downs, 
Barbara E. Schroeder, Athena H. Blunden, and Harriet E.. Storms. 
High school students act as pages. The library hours are from 9 
A. M. to 9 P. M. during the week, and from November through 
May the adult department is open on Sunday afternoons from 
2:30 to 6. 


Besides the main building, the public library maintains two 
deposit stations. The one in Carteret School was started in 1928, 
and has had a most satisfactory growth. It is open on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 1 to 4 P. M. The deposit station in Brook- 
dale School is open on Tuesdays and Fridays. It was started in 
1930, and is partially meeting the library needs of that section of 
town. 


For the last two years, the Westinghouse Lamp Company has 
had a collection of about 150 books from the public library. All 
employees of the company are privileged to borrow books, and to 
make requests for material on special interests which the collection 
does not fill. Every endeavor is made to supply such wants. 


The children’s department in the main library has maintained 
a most helpful co-operation with the public schools. During the 
school year 1930-1931, eighty-one classroom libraries, representing 
over 2,700 books, supplemented and complemented the work of 
the teachers. It has been found that these books stimulate in- 
creased reading interests among the children and make for intelli- 
gent curiosity. 
The present trustees of the public library are: Alfred B. Van 
Liew, president; Mary F. Barrett, secretary; Louise S. Phillips, 
treasurer; Henry M. Sternberger, Frederic R. Pilch, Charles H. 
Demarest, Edgar S. Stover. 


Recreation 


The Community House as a center for the recreational life of 
Bloomfield was the result of a meeting of forty-five citizens in 
1919, who at the request of the Mayor, considered a suitable war 
memorial for the town. The late Charles A. Hungerford, one of 
the leaders in the Community House movement, was the first and 
only president of the World War Memorial Association. Until 
ill health compelled him to relinquish the work, he was actively in- 
terested in furthering the aims and ambitions of the center. 

Mr. Charles C. Wright was appointed Community House Di- 
rector in November 1924. He was very much interested in enlarg- 
ing the recreational facilities of Bloomfield and it was not very long 
before he undertook the task of soliciting funds from various or- 
ganizations for the establishment and maintenance of supervised 
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playgrounds. In all of his plans he was heartily supported by the 
trustees of the World War Memorial Association, who saw the 
recreational needs of this rapidly growing community. 


The work thus started soon proved its value and in 1928 the 
Mayor appointed the first Board of Recreation Commissioners : 


Hervey S. Vassar, president 

Edgar S. Stover, vice-president 
Harold H. Phillips, secretary-treasurer 
Timothy E. O’Mara 

Joseph F. Whittle 


Through the generosity of the trustees of the World War Me- 
morial Association, Mr. Wright acted as director for this new 
undertaking, 

The appropriation for the first year was $1,950. T he local 
situation was thoroughly surveyed and definite plans laid for the 
future. The purchase of land on Floyd Avenue in the Carteret 
section of the town was recommended by the Commission to the 
Town Council, and effected. 


As the reports of the Commission for subsequent years have 
indicated, a constructive program for recreation was laid. The 
successful system of today is the result of the mes and ener- 
getic work of the young board. 

The death of Mr. Wright in 1929 was a severe ion to his - 
professional associates and friends. He was succeeded as director 
of recreation by C. A. Emmons, Jr., who came to Bloomfield later 
in that same year. 

The budget of the Commission for 1929 was $10,500 of 
which the Town gave $9,500 and the Board of Education, $1,000. 

In 1930, a six-acre plot of land in Brookdale was purchased 
and later named Vassar Field. Miss Ruby Oscarson, trained di- 
rector of girls’ and women’s activities, was added to the staff. The 
budget for the year totaled $16,000: $15,000 from the Town and 
$1,000 from the Board of Education. 

During 1931 no new properties were purchased, but the year 
was marked by a program of expansion at Wright Field (named 
in memory of Charles C. Wright), Hoover Playground, Vassar 
Field, and Floyd Avenue Playground. ‘The total acreage of recre- 
ational facilities in Bloomfield amounted to 261.38 acres. The fol- 


lowing table shows interesting figures: 
1928 eh 1930 1931 


No. playgrounds operated during year...... 8 il 12 
Annual playground attendance .................. 39,041 96, 174 145,629 157, As 
Playeroundwwecksiyineiis one ee on 36 243 


During 1932, the total number of rata to be aoe 
by the Commission will reach fourteen. ‘Two new school sites will 
raise this to sixteen in the course of a very few years. These play 
units are accessible to the entire citizenry of Bloomfield. 
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It has been the aim of the Commission, through its director 
and staff, to provide a well balanced program of music, dramatics, 
dancing and athletics for the people of the community. Although 
all of these departments have been popular, that of music has 
sponsored a most unique feature in the Bloomfield Symphony 
Orchestra. This organization held its first rehearsal in March 
1932, under the baton of Walter Kurkewic. F orty people attend- 
ed, but by the time the initial concert was given in May the number 
had increased to sixty. The purpose of the organization is to give 
musicians who enjoy playing in an orchestra an opportunity to 
study good music. The ages of the members vary greatly, but all 
are amateur players. Judging from the enthusiastic reception of 
its first concert, the Bloomfield Symphony Orchestra has found its 
niche in the pleasant entertainments of the town. 


Growing from the playground activities at the various gram- 
mar schools, and the popularity of supervised recreation during the 
World War, the present system of recreation strives to keep 
abreast of the times by means of its board of alert and interested 
men. The public and town officials have co-operated most enthusi- 
astically, with the result that the Board of Commissioners have 
been able to plan wisely and well. The present board consists of: 


Harold H. Phillips, president 

Edgar S. Stover, vice-president 

Arthur V. Talmadge, secretary-treasurer 
Frank L, Fisher 

William Huck, Jr. 


Newspapers 


No account of a community is complete without at least brief 
reference to its newspaper, for it is in the local press that the senti- 
ments and opinions of residents are mirrored. 


The Independent Press which serves Bloomfield so well that 
upon several occasions it has been acclaimed at national newspaper 
conventions, has this year celebrated its fiftieth year as a news- 
paper in Bloomfield. From 1872, when the Bloomfield Gazette 
appeared, the town has never been without its journal. Some- 
times there were two, although amalgamation usually cleared the 
field for one news medium at a time. In 1873 the Bloomfield 
Record was started. It had the Gazette, now renamed The Sat- 
urday Gazette of Bloomfield and Montclair, as a competitor for a 
time. The Bloomfield Citizen appeared as a real newspaper (after 
a short career in pamphlet form) in 1883. In 1891 a paper called 
The Independent flourished for about a year. It combined with 
The Record just before a tabloid, The Bloomfield Star, ran a me- 
teoric course. From 1892 until 1913 there was but one newspaper, 
The Citizen, except for The Bloomfield Union, which was publish- 
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ed in 1908 and lasted for one year. The Independent Press was 
started in 1913 with Charles R. Blunt, now Commissioner of Labor 
for the State of New Jersey, as its first editor. In 1915 The Citi- 
zen sold out to The Independent Press and the two papers were 
merged. The present era of the paper’s history began in 1926 
when Colonel Blunt and A. G. Leiss sold a controlling interest to 
Alex L. Moreau, whose son, Charles E. Moreau, is now its manag- 
ing editor. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
by 
MRS. W. L. RHOADES AND EFFIE J. FELDMAN 


Men’s Organizations 


The fraternal spirit has always been apparent in Bloomfield. 
In the early days the close fellowship of the churches seemed to 
offer sufficient outlet for this gregarious instinct, but as the town 
grew and interests broadened, the need was felt for organizations 
more inclusive and less sectarian. 

So in July, 1824, a Masonic Lodge was organized, meeting in 
the private home of Joseph Munn in what was then known as 
West Bloomfield, now Montclair. In 1828, an intense anti-Ma- 
sonic feeling in parts of the East swept this lodge, with others, into 
temporary oblivion and it was not until February, 1856, that a 
number of the old members of Bloomfield Lodge No. 40 met and 
reinstated the lodge with the title of Bloomfield Lodge No. 40 
F. and A. M., the designation it still carries. Simeon F. Baldwin, 
original Worshipful Master in 1824, was re-elected to the office in 
1856. The lodge grew steadily in strength and in 1924, just one 
hundred years after its founding, completed the present Masonic 
Temple located at the corner of Broad and Liberty streets. 

The second oldest fraternal organization in Bloomfield is 
Olive Branch Lodge No. 51, Independent Order of Odd F ellows, 
which dates back to May, 1847. This organization became very 
popular with the young men of the town and for a long time its 
annual excursion was the great social event of the year. 

The next organization in chronological order was the William 
S. Pierson Post No. 58, Grand Army of the Republic, which was 
organized in October, 1881, with fifty Civil War veterans as mem- 
bers. This branch of the G. A. R. flourished up until 1900, when 
death began to make serious inroads. By 1931 not a single mem- 
ber was left. In 1903 the sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War organized the John J. H. Love Camp No. 12, to perpetuate 
the memory of their fathers and, since the Bloomfield and Mont- 
clair posts of the G. A. R. have passed out of existence, they have 
carried on for them in all Memorial Day observances. In 1932 
their active membership is thirty-two. 

Although all chapters of the Order of De Molay are sponsor- 
ed by Masonic groups, this order is not a junior Masonic frater- 
nity. The Friendship Chapter was founded in March, 1923, with 
a membership of fifty-two. It is now one of the most flourishing 
of local organizations. It aims to aid young men to equip them- 
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selves for the duties and privileges of citizenship. There are many 
_ reasons why De Molay retains such a high rate of interest among 
its members. Chief among those are the citizenship course, an in- 
tensive and athletic program, regional camps and conclaves, and 
hero awards. The highest distinction that can come to a De Molay 
is the awarding of the Legion of Honor for meritorious service. 

The Eureka Lodge No. 46, Knights of Pythias, was instituted 
in September, 1884, Central Hall being the meeting place. This 
patriotic club, which aims to glorify the home and serve the com- 
munity, is still flourishing and meets every Thursday night at 
Pythian Castle Hall. 


Nine of the original twenty-six men who organized the James 
T. Boyd Council, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, in 
November, 1896, are still living. ‘This Bloomfield Council is the 
largest fraternal organization in town, with a membership of 950. 
It meets in its own building at 69-71 Washington Street. The Ju- 
nior Order is particularly interested in the promotion of patriotism 
in the public schools. It also maintains one of the best concert 
bands in this vicinity and has won several championships in base- 
ball and bowling. 


A fraternal organization that has completed its twenty-fifth 
year is the Bloomfield Council No. 1178, Knights of Columbus, 
which now has 350 members enrolled. It is keenly interested in 
education, in leisure-time guidance for boys, and in various char- 
itable activities. 


The American Legion is an organization of veterans who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the World 
War. Bloomfield Post No. 20 was formed on July 7, 1919. 
Permanent charter was granted it in the latter part of 1919 and 
Joseph D. Sears elected first commander. The Legion aims to 
foster and perpetuate Americanism; to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States; to foster comradeship among 
World War veterans; to work for the welfare of ex-service men; 
to combat radicalism and to work for the restriction of immigra- 
tion. Its drum and bugle corps is a popular feature at many local 
and out-of-town demonstrations. Bloomfield Post No. 20 has a 
membership of about 245. 

Blue and Gray Post, 29th Division, A. E. F., was formed in 
the summer of 1930 to preserve and promote comradeship among 
members of the 29th Division. Colonel Charles R. Blunt’s Bat- 
tery E, 112th Division, was in the 29th Division. Blue and Gray 
Post has about 155 members. 

The Patriotic Order, Sons of America, Washington Camp No. 
198, was organized in April, 1916. It has a membership of fifty 


BY meets the fourth Monday in each month at the J. O. U. A. M. 
all. 
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The Royal Arcanum, a fraternal benefit society, has an active 
council called Bloomfield Council No. 960, Royal Arcanum, and 1s 
composed of representative men of Bloomfield and Glen Ridge. 

A Bloomfield Boy Scout Council was formed in October, 1910. 
Through its influence a scout camp for local boys was established 
at Glen Wild Lake. A few years ago, when Bloomfield scouts 
joined with Nutley, a first-class council was formed with 355 
scouts from Bloomfield and 145 from Nutley. 

The Bloomfield Catholic Lyceum has been in existence for the 
past fifty years. It aims to develop the moral and athletic activities 
of the young men of the Sacred Heart parish. Members have fre- 
quently won both national and international recognition for their 
athletic prowess. 

In June, 1902, the Bloomfield Lodge No. 788, B. P. O. E. 
was instituted. After many changes of meeting place, the attract- 
ive clubhouse at 620 Bloomfield Avenue was built and occupied. 
There are now over 600 members in active good-fellowship based 
on the four cardinal virtues: charity, justice, brotherly love and 
fidelity. 

The Kiwanis Club, organized in Bloomfield in March, 1922, 
has a membership of sixty-seven local business and professional 
men. Its main present objective is the relief of the under-privil- 
eged child. It has a luncheon meeting at the Elks Club each Thurs- 
day. 

The Bloomfield Lions Club received its charter in April, 1925. 
It, too, is composed of local business and professional men, with 
the betterment of Bloomfield as its aim. Toward this end it spon- 
sors a dental clinic, a milk fund and various other welfare activities. 


A unique organization is the Essex County Poultry, Pigeon 
and Pet Stock Association, Inc. It started in a modest way in 
1923, with eighteen members exhibiting poultry and pet stock. The 
annual exhibitions have grown until now Bloomfield boasts the 
third largest association of this sort in the Fast. 


Another group of hobby lovers is represented in the Bloom- 
field Radio Club. Organized in 1924 to promote amateur radio 
activity, its present membership of 108 is perhaps larger than any 
similar group in the United States. This club operates amateur 
radio station W2JC and meets every Wednesday evening in the 
cottage at the rear of the Community House. 


A third hobby is represented in the Bloomfield Stamp Club 
formed October, 1927, and meeting on the first and third Thurs- 
days of the month at the Bloomfield Public Library. 

In July, 1925, a second Masonic Lodge called the Walter 
Chandler Lodge No. 260, F. and A. M. was instituted. This lodge 
meets on the second and fourth Mondays of the month at Masonic 
Temple. 
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The Bloomfield Branch of the Order of Scottish Clans was 
organized in 1923. Its aims are the promotion of American citi- 
zenship among Scotchmen, the preservation of the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the native land, and also the inspiring and maintaining of 
that intellectual vigor that has given Scotchmen prominent places 
in the world of art, science and industry. 


Bloomfield also boasts a strong branch of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The Post, which was organized in April, 1921, is 
known as the Miles A. Suarez Post No. 711, in memory of the first 
man from Bloomfield to be killed in the World War. 


Both of the major political parties have organized clubs in 
town. The Bloomfield Republican Club was incorporated in 1913; 
its chief object is to promote the best interests of the Republican 
party in local affairs and to take a lively part in county and nation- 
al politics. It has a membership of 350 and meets on the second 
Friday of each month at the Elks Club. It sponsors young peo- 
ple’s subsidiaries as well as a women’s auxiliary. 


The Bloomfield Democratic Club has been in existence for 
approximately forty years. Until recently, it was active only during 
the period of a presidential campaign. After the vigorous one of 
1928, a group of leading local Democrats reorganized, preparing a 
new constitution and code of by-laws. The chief aim of this club 
has been to create healthy political opposition. Lately its growth 
has been surprisingly rapid and, as a result, Democratic candidates 
for local offices have polled unprecedented numbers of votes. This 
club, like the Republican, encourages young people and women to 
organize auxiliaries. 


Women's Organizations 


The diversified interests of the women of Bloomfield are man- 
ifested in the different types of organizations active in the town. 
There are patriotic societies, musical units, political clubs, philan- 
thropic groups, child welfare organizations and a number of others. 


The Woman’s Club of Bloomfield, a member of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, has a membership of 
about 250. Its goal is to promote sociability, to stimulate interest 
in art, music, literature, drama, homes and gardens, social welfare, 
better government and education. Special departments to further 
each of these interests have been formed in the club which was 
organized in October, 1920. 


A junior unit of the Woman’s Club, known as the Junior 
Woman’s Club, was formed in 1925 for girls between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one. It was organized “to promote sociability, 
to foster welfare work in the town and as a means for making 
better citizens.” A member of the Woman’s Club acts as advisor 
to the seventy-five girls who make up the membership of this unit. 
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Another club composed largely of young women is the Vivo 
Music Club which was founded in June, 1926. The membership 
is confined to music students and the aims are to encourage the in-' 
terest of the members in all things musical as well as to help in any 
musical undertaking within their ability. There are at present 
twenty active members and five associate members. 


The Bloomfield Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has an active program of cultural and educational 
interests. It is especially interested in maintaining high education- 
al standards for women and children. It contributes to fellowship 
and scholarship funds through the national association and in co- 
operation with local organizations. The club was formed in De- 
cember, 1927, and has a membership of forty-four. 


An interesting organization, still active after forty years of 
service, is the Bloomfield Branch of the Needlework Guild. It was 
organized in 1890, the ninth branch of a national guild that now 
has 700 chapters. There are about thirty directors and from 200 
to 300 members. Each director is responsible for twenty-two new 
garments and a money contribution each year, and the members at 
large contribute a voluntary number of garments as well as a sum 
of money. The garments number about 1,000 a year and are dis- 
tributed to the needy through institutions and welfare agencies. 
Bloomfield was the first branch of the national guild to start a shoe 
fund, now a recognized part of activities. The money is used to 
repair second-hand shoes and to buy new ones. The local branch 
donates about $100 yearly for this purpose. 


Another old established club still in existence is the Period 
Club, founded in 1897. It was the first woman’s club in Bloom- 
field having cultural interests for its object. The name was derived 
from the fact that it was organized at the end of the century. Its 
constitution gives the object of the club as “the mutual improve- 
ment of its members in literature, art, science and general culture.” 
The membership was limited to thirty. It was unique in its early 
years in consisting largely of mothers and daughters and at one 
time nine pairs of members came under that category. 


The oldest women’s patriotic society in town is the Women’s 
Relief Corps No. 9, William S. Pierson Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, which was organized in February 1892. The post went 
out of existence a few years ago but the Women’s Relief Corps, 
with a membership of thirty-five, is still active. 

Major Bloomfield Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, was named for Major Joseph Bloomfield. This society, a 
branch of the national society, was organized in 1916 “to cherish, 
maintain and extend the institutions of American freedom, to fos- 
ter true patriotism and love of country and to aid in securing for 
mankind all the blessings of liberty.” It has seventy members. 
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National defense, patriotic education and the preservation of his- 
toric spots are among its chief interests. 


Bloomfield Post No. 20, Women’s Auxiliary, American ve 
gion, founded in May, 1921, has a membership of one hundred, 
with a Junior Auxiliary of twenty-five for members under eighteen 
years of age. The Auxiliary fosters the spirit of patriotism and 
is interested in national and world problems arising out of the 
World War, as well as in the welfare of those who served. A 
“poppy sale” is held annually the week preceding Memorial Day. 
In this way funds are obtained to carry on the work of caring for 
needy veterans in the community and in neighboring hospitals. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 711, Women’s Auxiliary, has 
similar aims. It also conducts annual “poppy sales” for the same 
purpose and both auxiliaries take part in all local patriotic demon- 
strations. This auxiliary was organized in March 1923 and has a 
membership of sixty. Blue and Gray Post 34, 29th Division Asso- 
ciation organized a Women’s Auxiliary in June 1923. | 


Patriotic Order of Americans, Camp 38, founded in Decem- 
ber, 1917, has 150 members. Its aims are “the maintenance of 
American ideals, the Holy Bible, public schools and free educa- 
tion.” 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Bloomfield Branch of the Or- 
der of Scottish Clans is known as Hazeldean Lodge No. 29, 
Daughters of Scotia. Its aims correspond with those of its spon- 
sor. 


Star of James T. Boyd Council No. 18, Daughters of Amer- 
ica aims “‘to promote and maintain the interests of Americans; to 
maintain the public school system of the United States and to pre- 
vent interference therewith and uphold the reading of the Holy 
Bible therein.” It was organized September 1918 and has 166 
members. 


Other patriotic women’s units include the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans, Women’s Auxiliary; the Nelson A. Miles Auxiliary, Span- 
ish-American War Veterans. Both men and women comprise the 
membership of General Grant Council No. 11, Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, which was organized in 1897 and has 290 members. 
It has sick and death benefit provisions and among its interests are 
the restriction of immigration, the reading of the Holy Bible in the 
public schools and the perpetuation of American principles. 


The men’s large fraternal associations have auxiliary women’s 
organizations. The Catholic Daughters of America was founded 
by the Knights of Columbus. Court Caritas No. 490, of Bloom- 
field, was granted a charter in April 1920 and today has a member- 
ship of 200. Its aim is the propagation and preservation of the 
Catholic faith and the intensification of patriotism, the material, 
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moral and intellectual development of Catholic womanhood, and 
the protection and well-being of Catholic girls. 

The De Molay Mothers Circle is the mothers’ unit of the 
Friendship Chapter, Order of De Molay. Its aim is to be of serv- 
ice to the members of the Friendship chapter, and to promote so- 
ciability. It was formed in August 1925 and now has fifty-seven 
members. 

The Girl Scout Mothers Association was founded in 1927 for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of the Girl Scouts. The 
mothers’ unit sponsors a mother and daughter banquet annually 
and devises means of raising money to equip and maintain Camp 
Q-at-ka which is situated in the heart of Interstate Park on Lower 
Twin Lake. There are about one hundred members. 


The Boy Scout Mothers Association was formed in the in- 
terests of the Boy Scouts in May 1925, before the Boy Scouts had 
a paid executive in charge. Under the present system of organiza- 
tion the general association has been abandoned and each troop has 
its own mothers’ organization. 

The Bloomfield League for the Hard of Hearing, which dis- 
banded in May 1932, was affiliated with the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. It was founded in 
August 1923 to promote sociability among its members and to en- 
courage all work for the deafened. It was particularly interested 
in the handicapped school child and was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a diagnostic clinic in the Bloomfield school system, 
where children are examined free of charge. Another service 
which it rendered was the conducting of a lip-reading class. The 
membership totaled about twenty-five. 

Two other organizations, now out of existence, well merit 
mention in this account because of their long and unusual history. 
The Town Improvement Association disbanded in June 1932 after 
twenty-five years of active civic service. During that time it spent 
$34,000 of its own funds in town improvement activities. It was 
formed in May 1907 “to promote the cleanliness, beauty and health 
of Bloomfield, to cooperate with and encourage by its support the 
Town Council in the enforcement of existing laws and to aid all 
efforts to improve the town in its moral, sanitary and artistic as- 
pects.” Beautification of school premises, railroad station grounds, 
the Green and other town property was the chief accomplishment 
of the T. I. A. Bloomfield owes much in attractiveness to the de- 
voted service of its officers and members throughout the years. 
There were 350 members enrolled when the organization disbanded 
after arranging to have its work taken over by other groups such 
as the Board of Education, the Town Council, railroad companies 
and civic associations. 

The other organization, now extinct, which deserves mention 
is the Bloomfield Women’s Auxiliary of the Newark Orphan Asy- 
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lum. This was the first woman’s society in the town. It was or- 
ganized in May 1849 and was disbanded in November 1930. For 
many years the main feature of its program was the giving of an 
annual summer picnic in Bloomfield for the Newark orphans. With 
the establishment of a summer home for the orphans in West- 
field, the Bloomfield auxiliary felt its service less needed and de- 
cided to disband. 


Other Organizations 


There are many organizations in town that include both men 
and women, in their membership. Perhaps the best known among 
these is the American Red Cross, Bloomfield Chapter. This was 
organized in February 1917 at the Old First Church Parish House 
under the rules and regulations of the national organization. 
Charles A. Hungerford was the first chairman and served during 
the days of the World War. 

At present there are 4,800 members. This figure is based on 
the Community Welfare Chest contributors, each of whom auto- 
matically becomes a member of the Red Cross which is a Chest 
agency. Approximately 200 volunteers are at present actively en- 
gaged in some form of Red Cross work. The present officers are 
Moses H. Teaze, chairman; Mrs. Alfred B. Van Liew, vice-chair- 
man; Willard W. Miller, treasurer; Muriel R. Bopp, executive 
secretary; Mrs. Moses H. Teaze, chairman of health education; 
and Mrs. G. Walker Dunnican, chairman of Motor Corps. 

The history of the founding of the Community Welfare Chest 
in Bloomfield is essentially different from that of similar histories 
in many other towns. It began as an outgrowth of a desperate 
local need. There were ten interlocking boards of charities and 
welfare organizations that had conducted ten different financial 
campaigns each year. Practically the same people had been serv- 
ing on all of the boards. In order to eliminate this unsatisfactory 
situation, the trustees decided that amalgamation was essential. 
The Community Chest federation idea seemed to be a solution to 
the problem and accordingly, a Mayor’s Community Chest Com- 
mittee was formed in July 1923. 

The members of this committee included Mayor Frederic R. 
Pilch, Matthew McCroddan, Charles A. Hungerford, Simon L. 
Fisch, Mr. and Mrs. Allison Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stern- 
berger, Dr. Gertrude Ward, Mrs. Frank V. Oakes, Dr. A. G. Sin- 
clair, William Aikman, Harry L. Osborne, Charles H. Demarest, 
William J. Boies, Charles A. Wilhoft, Mrs. Peter J. Quinn, Mrs. 
T. Daneski. They represented the following organizations: the 
Day Nursery, the Boy Scouts, the League for Friendly Service, 
the World War Memorial Association, the Red Cross, Job Haines 
pues Stubbert Homes for the Aged, and Mountainside Hos- 
pital. : 
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The main purpose of the new corporation was the coordina- 
tion and financing of the interested agencies. For this purpose an 
initial budget of $50,000 was needed. This amount represented 
the combined total which Bloomfield had contributed to these 
agencies in previous years. 

The undertaking of a community-wide campaign for funds on 
a large scale clearly required professional guidance. Mr. James A. 
Mac Art, who had raised most of the New Jersey state and Y. M. 
C. A. war work funds at a time when the national government was 
campaigning for a $200,000,000 war time budget, was called upon. 
He brought Miss Elsa Schumacher to Bloomfield as his assistant, 
and in the fall of 1923 they raised $44,000 for the Chest. 


A widespread interest in welfare work was one of the pri- 
mary results. The burden of responsibility was now shifted from 
the generous few to some 3,000 givers who had donated in re- 
sponse to a house to house canvass conducted by approximately 
200 volunteers. Another important result was the new energy 
and spirit inculcated in the agencies themselves. ‘They began to 
work together with amazingly good effects. Their programs 
showed a pleasant unity that indicated dove-tailing rather than 
repetition. Duplication of effort was eliminated and service was 
rendered jointly with a minimum of waste. 

With the success of the first campaign came the realization 
that the Community Welfare Chest must become a permanent or- 
ganization. Accordingly, Miss Schumacher was secured as execu- 
tive secretary. Her previous interest in general welfare work and 
specifically in Y. M. C. A. work (she had served in 1920-22 as 
office secretary in Japan for the Y. M. C. A. of the Japanese Em- 
pire) made her a valuable addition to local social service activities. 

Rapid develpment in its interests and aims has attended the 
growth of the Chest from the beginning. At the present time the 
participating organizations are: American Red Cross (Bloomfield 
Chapter), Anti-Tuberculosis Committee, Bloomfield Home for 
Aged Men and Women, Boy Scouts (Bloomfield Council), Com- 
munity House, Day Nursery, Girl Scout Council, Job Haines 
Home for Aged People, League for Friendly Service, Montclair 
Community Hospital, Mountainside Hospital. 

The Board of Trustees has been increased numerically, so 
that now instead of having but one representative from each in- 
terested agency and two laymen, making a total of thirty in all, 
there are three laymen besides each representative. Civic, social 
and business clubs as well as churches have thus been definitely 
interested through such trusteeship. The annual drive is conducted 
entirely by volunteers. 

During the past year experts were consulted about possible 
cooperation between the mayor and state welfare groups for com- 
munity welfare planning. It is hoped that the day is not far away 
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when the Bloomfield Chest will have sufficient financial assistance 
to allow it not only to give help in time of trouble, but also to make 
itself responsible for searching out definite needs and promoting 
a well-balanced program to meet them. 

Practically every section in the town has a civic organization 
which works to protect the interests of its members and for the 
general community benefit. 


The Berkeley Heights Park Association was formed and in- 
corporated in 1910 chiefly for the care of the park around which 
the residences are located. There are twenty-nine homes in the 
park and each property owner is a member of the association. An 
assessment is levied according to the front footage owned and the 
money is used for the upkeep of the park, the planting of flowers, 
care of the trees, grass and tennis court. Each year a board of 
three trustees is elected to administer the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Halcyon Park Improvement Association was organized 
in 1914. There were eight charter members; the present member- 
ship is seventy-five. The objects of the association are: 1. To im- 
prove and beautify the town of Bloomfield generally and Halcyon 
Park and vicinity particularly; 2. to secure to the residents of 
Halcyon Park and vicinity and especially to the members of the 
association, such protection and participation in municipal improve- 
ments and other services as is their just due by reason of being tax- 
payers to the Town of Bloomfield; 3. to promote social intercourse 
among the residents of Halcyon Park and vicinity. 

The Watchung Civic Association was organized in March 
1919. The aim of the association is the furtherance of civic and 
social welfare. During its thirteen years of existence it has been 
very active, sponsoring every improvement that has come to this 
rapidly growing neighborhood. The membership has been near 
the hundred mark. 

The Lobell Court Association was organized in April 1925. The 
aims of this association are to promote the civic and social welfare 
of this development and to cooperate with all other organizations 
working in the interests of the town. ‘The membership consists of 
all residents of Lobell Court and Lombard Street. 

In 1927 some stores were erected at the corner of Johnson 
Avenue and Broad Street. Because they extended beyond the line 
of residences on Johnson Avenue, a group of neighbors got to- 
gether to stop the infringement of their rights. Realizing that or- 
ganization was necessary, the North End Improvement Associa- 
tion was formed, all residents or property owners north of Bay 
Avenue being eligible for membership. It is non-political and con- 
fines its endeavors to making the community north of Bay Avenue 
-a better place in which to live. It was during the next year that 
the association purchased what was known as the Possum Club, a 
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small stone building on Watchung Avenue near Broad Street. 
When it was thoroughly renovated, electric lights and a heating 
plant installed, it was used for the association’s headquarters. The 
organization has taken an active part in the civic life of Bloom- 
field, being represented through its membership on such commis- 
sions as the Planning and Arts Commission, the Zoning Com- 
mission, the Zoning Board of Adjustment and the Advisory Trans- 
portation Committee. It has also participated in all of the Com- 
munity Chest campaigns and has its own Welfare Committee. 


The Ampere Civic Association was started about four years 
ago. Its aims are similar to those of the other town associations 
of this kind. The Brookdale Civic Association is also an active 
organization with about 150 members. ‘There are several other 
associations in different parts of the town interested in civic mat- 
ters. 

The Polish Central Committee is composed of representatives 
from all the Polish organizations in Bloomfield, of which there are 
several, active in the social and civic welfare of the Polish residents 
of the town. | 

The Colored Community Centre Association was organized in 
May 1929 by a small group of women who saw the need for co- 
operative effort in promoting social and civic improvement among 
their racial group in Bloomfield. “The Community Club” was 
adopted as a name. At the end of the first year the membership 
had grown from six to thirty. It was decided to enlarge the scope 
and usefulness of the organization by admitting men to member- 
ship. At this time the name was changed to the Colored Commu- 
nity Centre Organization. In May 1930, temporary headquarters 
were established at 73 Race Street. Under the guiding influence 
of Mrs. Harold B. Thomas and other white friends, the Centre 
functions as a social mecca and recreational center for Bloomfield’s 
colored population. | 

The Bloomfield Home and School Council was organized in 
October 1923 with a membership comprised of representatives 
from each Home and School group, as well as from such other 
groups as the Woman’s Club, Kiwanis, Town Improvement Asso- 
ciation, etc. The Council has at present seventy-five members. Its 
purpose is to strengthen the bond that unites home and school and 
to further any community project that benefits the school children 
of the town. During the course of the year several meetings are 
held in the office of the superintendent of schools. Among the in- 
dividual associations which are members of the Council are Berke- 
ley, Brookdale, Carteret, Center and Fairview Home and School 
Associations. ‘These organizations are all active in promoting the 
interest of their individual schools and in encouraging a spirit of 
friendship and mutual understanding between the teachers and the 
parents. . Heol 


BLOOMFIELD IN THE WORLD WAR 
by 
A, HELENE SCHERFF 


When Europe became entangled in international intrigue and, 
like Alexander of old, decided in 1914 to cut the knot with the 
sword, the United States maintained a watchful neutrality for 
three years. However, many sections of the country prepared in 
all possible ways for a participation that seemed inevitable, and 
Bloomfield was no exception. When finally the declaration of war 
on Good Friday, 1917, plunged us into the disaster, our municipal- 
ity was ready to serve her country. 


Red Cross 


A local chapter of the American Red Cross had been organiz- 
ed in March 1917, with Charles A. Hungerford as chairman. 
‘Throughout the entire struggle as well as before and after, the Red 
Cross worked faithfully and untiringly. Although there was never 
any doubt about the essential heroism of the enlisted men, the 
priceless outpouring of life and hope, and the boundless sacrifice 
of the nations engaged in the war, yet the activities of the Inter- 
national Red Cross have placed it among the elect instruments of 
high service. 


The Bloomfield chapter achieved a maximum of work and em- 
braced all sections of the town. That interest in it was unusually 
wide-spread was indicated by the canvass conducted by Mr. Frank 
B. Stone, in which more money was collected than had ever been 
raised for any purpose at any time in Bloomfield. The local chapter 
participated in every activity sponsored by national headquarters. 
such as the making of surgical dressings, knitting many articles of 
clothing, dispensing of relief both at home and abroad, conducting 
first aid classes for men and women, etc. It is a matter of fact 
that few municipalities in the United States equalled the record of 
Bloomfield in its percentage of contributions to the American Red 
Cross in 1918 in proportion to quota and population. Bloomfield- 
ers may well be proud of having fostered an agency so superior to 
creed, race or other frictional divisions, and so devoted to the alle- 
viation of distress wherever it was found. . 


_ The humanitarian influence of the Red Cross has not been fost 
in the years following the great struggle, and is still one of Hie 
benefits derived from the tremendous conflict. 
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Motor Corps 


One of the valuable adjuncts of the Red Cross was the 
Bloomfield Chapter of the American Red Cross Motor Corps. It 
was organized in July 1918 with twenty-three members. Under 
the captaincy of Mary F. Barrett it assisted in many emergencies 
such as the Morgan station disaster, the influenza epidemic, the 
coming home of the wounded soldiers, welfare drives and hospital 
service. The ambulance originally purchased for the exclusive use 
of the 312th Infantry had been refused for such restrictive service 
by the Federal Government and was, therefore, turned over to the 
local motor corps. It proved to be as indispensable for home use 
as was the fully equipped “‘Allison Dodd Ambulance of Bloomfield, 
N. J.,” which Mr. Dodd sent to the Western Front. ‘The Bloom- 
field Chapter of the White Cross (of which Mrs. T. Daneski was 
chairman) also distinguished itself by the gift of an ambulance to 
the Polish army in France. 


Town Improvement Association 


Wherever there was work to be done, wherever leadership or 
service was required, there one was sure to find members of the 
Town Improvement Association. This organization was actively 
interested in everything connected with the war, and to its tireless 
members Bloomfield can be grateful for much of her splendid war 
record. All of the drives, the local problems and the special urg- 
encies of the times were met with efficiency and a cheerfulness ex- 
hilarating to behold. Among other gifts to the town was a large 
service flag bearing 340 stars, given by the Executive Board in 
honor of the men in service. A fitting close to the society’s war 
activities was the planting of two trees on the High Schooi grounds 
in honor of former President Roosevelt and those loca! enlisted 
men who had made the supreme sacrifice. 


Women in War Work 


So quickly does the modern mind adjust itself to the mode of 
the day that it seems strange to recall the days before the war 
when the spectacle of a woman in overalls was practically un- 
known. Yet the fact remains that it was the war which placed 
many women in positions and branches of work that hitherto had 
been conceded as the special prerogatives of men. Munition fac- 
tories, industrial companies, governmental agencies and others 
turned to the world of women to fill the commercial ranks depleted 
by enlisted men. An innovation in Bloomfield was the substitution 
of women for men on the election boards and as assistants at the 
polls. It was not long before a woman performing a man’s job be- 
came a common sight. | 
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Although the labor so performed was economically important, 
the very existence of the nation depended upon the woman in the 
home. It was she who was called upon to feed and clothe her fam- 
ily according to necessary restrictions imposed upon her by the 
government; it was to her that the experts looked for the never- 
ending business of conservation. Many times it was her industry 
that planted, reaped, conserved and carefully distributed the pre- 
cious food. After she had cared for her family and home to the 
best of her ability, she responded to the call for surgical dressings, 
knitted apparel, boxes of food, books or other entertainment for 
camps, and contributed tirelessly. She was attentive to public meet- 
ings as well as to the ways of her household, and although she won 
no official medals, countless thousands called her blessed. 


School Children in War Work 


Fired with enthusiasm, the children of the town established a 
shining record for themselves during the precarious days of the 
war. They approached the strenuous requirements of the gigantic 
conflict with that unadulterated zest so characteristic of youth and 
participated in every possible local function. 


The Junior Red Cross was formed without the necessity of a 
drive; much money was collected and important volunteer work 
accomplished. 


The Girls’ Patriotic League which had a membership of 
45,000 in New Jersey alone, numbered more than 400 Bloomfield 
girls. It was the only organization in the country for girls of all 
creeds with war work as its only object. 


Boys responded with alacrity to desperate appeals from the 
farms for laborers, and also assisted with community and war- 
time gardens. They volunteered wherever there was need in 
schools, homes, or in business, while girls worked at canning, pre- 
serving, sewing and first aid nursing. 


When the season for parades and eae ne finally arriv- 
ed and war was declared ended, it was the flexible spirit of the 
youth of Bloomfield that directed saddened minds of older genera- 
tions toward gayety. Captured by the beauty of sudden peace as 
they had been by the glamour of war, the boys and girls threw all 
of their energies into the manifestation of victory. Life, even un- 
der the dreadful and immediate shadow of death had not become 
unbearable for them. Eager to advance over the threshold of the 
present, they directed their young minds toward making another 
world. Unconscious of the possibility of insidious defeat, they 
girded their strength with confidence to “carry on” into a new life 
that would require as much for joy as the old one had demanded 
for death. 
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Special War Organizations 


Soon after America’s entry into the conflict, Mayor Sadler 
called a meeting to organize the Home Defense League which was 
to establish military training, encourage women’s services, conduct 
a census, and attend to matters of finance, publicity and secret 
service. In December 1917 the War Activities Committee was 
formed to conduct Liberty Loan, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
drives. , 

The Bloomfield Company of Essex Battalion of the New Jer- 
sey State Militia was organized in August 1917 to take the place 
of the National Guard, which had been federalized. It was for 
military protection within the state only. 

In the same month, the Fifth Company, First Essex Battalion, 
received its official title. It had been formed by Charles R. Blunt, 
at that time editor of The Independent Press. Both of these com- 
panies were active in their respective fields and conducted them- 
selves commendably. | 


Labrary Service 


There were few American soldiers that did not look forward 
to the time when they would leave foreign battle fields for the rou- 
tine of normal life at home. Through the oceans of bloodshed in 
which the fighters were immersed, there ran an undercurrent of 
hope for the day when war would be over. While his military en- 
vironment necessitated obedience, the enlisted man directed his ini- 
tiative toward planning how he would live upon his return. 

Books and reading materials were the sesame for this antici- 
pated future and performed the dual role of instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

Recognizing this fact to be of prime importance, Mrs.. Metta 
R. Ludey, librarian of the Jarvie Memorial Library, directed a 
most effective campaign in Bloomfield. As a result of this drive, 
3,759 books were sent to Camps Merritt and Dix as well as to 
transports and camp hospitals. 

Besides these, 800 books were collected and distributed by the 
Bloomfield Club, an organization disbanded some time after the 
war. 


Demobilization 


In assuming the consequences of peace, Bloomfield found her- 
self occupied with what Henry James had called “the moral equiv- 
alent of war.” Although actual fighting was over, there were in- 
numerable demands made upon the citizens. Suffering and sad- 
ness shadowed one side of the picture, but the joyful home-coming 
of those who had escaped death was the signal for the community’s 
pent-up feelings to- burst forth in parades, band concerts, athletic 
meets, dancing, etc. ee 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE 
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There were patriotic gatherings of all kinds to pay homage to 
the returned and to commemorate the dead. At one of these on 
July 4, 1918, the Rev. Abel McCrea read “In Flanders’ Fields” 
from the original manuscript of his brother, Colonel John McCrea, 
who had died in France. 


All of the service flags no longer of immediate use were de- 
mobilized. This consisted of placing across each star a service bar 
for the man returned, and later by celebrating a fitting service in 
memoriam for the dead. 


A large flag was given to the town in December 1918 by the 
carpenters’ and millwrights’ division of the International Arms and 
Fuse Company for the Liberty Pole on the Green—a beautiful em- 
blem of a country that asked and received the maximum of strength 
‘and service from her communities during a colossal conflict. 


Bloomfield Post No. 20 American Legion 


Bloomfield gave fifteen nurses (seven of whom went over- 
seas) and nearly 1,200 men to active service. When demobiliza- 
tion was completed, many local veterans of the army, navy and 
marines met at the home of Major Joseph Sears to form a branch 
of the American Legion. The organization grew rapidly in num- 
bers and in interest, its career having started auspiciously with 
the sponsoring of the idea for a Community House as a memorial 
for those who had served in the war. 


World War Memorial Association 


When the subject of a fitting memorial was discussed in 
Bloomfield, it was felt by a large majority that the conventional 
and somewhat out-moded marble shaft or monument of that type 
was not in keeping with the services that had been given. Popular 
sentiment revolved around the founding of a community house not 
as restricted as, for example, a Y. M. C. A. would be, but rather 
a non-sectarian center sufficient in scope to include every element 
that had fought in the war. 


_ The Bloomfield Post No. 20 of the American Legion enthusi- 
astically endorsed this idea, and worked vigorously to crystallize 
sentiment in favor of it. In November 1919, under the chairman- 
ship of Charles A. Hungerford, a committee met to consider the 
property of Amzi Dodd at 82 Broad Street for such a purpose. 
The land measured approximately 264 feet on Broad Street, 240 
feet on State Street, and had an average depth of 330 feet. One 
favorable feature of the proposition was that the buildings on the 
land could be used for recreation purposes, thus requiring an initial 
outlay of only $40,000. 
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In December, the World War Memorial Association of 
Bloomfield, N. J., was incorporated, with Mayor Sadler as honor- 
ary chairman and Mr. Hungerford as active chairman. The first 
check for the association was received from the Town Improve- 
ment Association and the Dodd property was soon purchased. 


Early in the following year, a constitution was adopted. This 
sets forth that the erection and maintenance of buildings is to honor 
town residents who served in the war, “and to commemorate the 
names of those who died for the cause of democracy” ; to provide 
the facilities necessary “for mental and physical growth, for fel- 
lowship and recreation, for civic service, and for the enjoyment of 
the arts and sciences.” ‘Two classes of membership were offered. 
There was an honorary one for residents of the town who were 
citizens and who served in the army, navy, or marine corps some 
time during the United States’ participation in the war, or who, 
being citizens at the time of entry therein, were on active duty 
with a command of any of the Allies. The second membership 
was an active one for all persons over the age of eighteen who con- 
tributed a sum of not less than one dollar toward the construction, 
maintenance or operation of any buildings of the association. 
This membership automatically terminated at the end of each fiscal 
year. Anyone under eighteen would be accorded membership as a 
junior upon registration. 


A general enthusiasm speeded the successful completion of 
the plans and a house-warming held in September 1924 proved a 
great success. About $700 was realized for the Community House. 


In memory of those men who had given their lives in the war, 
a bronze tablet bearing their names was placed in the Community 
House after fitting dedicatory services in the High School. The 
money for the tablet had been raised by local school children. The 
following names are enrolled: 


David H. Barry 
William D. Benjamin 
William H. Bland 
Clarence E. Borcher 
William J. Carey 
John T. Cieslinski 
Peter Del Favio 
Charles M. Davis 
George J. Durning 
Reginald A. Farraday 
Alfred G. Hammond 
John J. Healy 
Wesley R. Hedden 
William L. Harrison 
Thomas H. Jones 
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Raymond R. Kimball 
Arthur L. Lockwood 
Irving C. Olstrum 
William F. Patterson 
Ernest M. Peck 
Charles W. Pierson 
George D. Robinson 
Peter Ruby 

Miles A. Suarez 
Frederick A. Tiemann 
Donald F. Tompson 
David L. Voorhees 
Frederick J. Wagner, Jr. 
George T. Wolcott 


Of this list Donald F. Tompson, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Tompson of 21 Warren Street, died on board the transport bear- 
ing him to France. He was the first Bloomfielder to give his life. 
Thomas H. Jones, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Jones of 47 Bald- 
win Street, was the first soldier to be buried “over there.” Miles 
A. Suarez of 54 Linden Avenue, who had lived with his aunt, 
Mrs. Eugene Saville, was the first soldier enlisted from Bloomfield 
to be killed in action. 

To do reverence to the sacrifice made by the bereaved families 
of these men, one can do no better than to quote in part from the 
famous letter sent by Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby: 


“T feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they 
died to save. I pray that our heavenly Father may assuage the an- 
guish of your bereavement and leave you only the cherished mem- 
ory of the loved and lost and the solemn pride that must be yours 
to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 


The Intellectuals in War Time 


“Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 
be utterly lost,” wrote Walt Whitman. 


A group of the young intellectuals of the nation were led in 
the early days of the war by the genius of Randolph Bourne, 
who was born in Bloomfield and there attended public school. His 
brilliant mind and gifted pen were silenced by sudden death in 
1918. James Oppenheim in 1919 wrote: “We may rejoice that 
as England had her Bertrand Russell, France her Rolland and 
Barbusse, Germany her Liebknecht and Nicolai, so America had 
her Randolph Bourne.” 
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The torch of international peace that had been carried so 
bravely by many eminent people before the World War was held 
high during the dark days by Bourne and his associates. Although 
death claimed him before his country had realized her gratitude, 
the march of events since then has proved the merit of his valour. 
There is no doubt that the terrible baptism of bloodshed among 
millions sharpened his attack upon the outrage and futility of war. 
He maintained the integrity of his intellectual convictions through 
a scorn that would have broken less noble spirits. 


The inestimably important position of intellectualism during 
a period of great national stress has been ably expressed by Walter 
Lippmann: “This is not the last crisis in human affairs. The world 
will go on somehow, and more crises will follow. It will go on best, 
however, if among us there are men who have stood apart, who re- 
fused to be anxious or too much concerned, who were cool and in- 
quiring, and had their eyes on a longer past and a longer future. 
By their example they can remind us that the passing moment is 
only a moment; by their loyalty they will have cherished those 
things which only the disinterested mind can use.” 


BLOOMFIELD IN 1965 
by 
Cc. EB. McDOWELL 


“What the Future Holds” | 
Each week The Independent Press on its editorial page calls 
to our attention some of the things for which Bloomfielders may 
look in the days to come. Space forbids naming them all, but a 
forward look by one who has seen Bloomfield grow from 4,500 
people to nearly 40,000 may prove stimulating. 


Population 


It took Bloomfield a long while to get started but since 1900 
she has grown by leaps and bounds. In 1900 her population was 
9,668 ; today it is 38,077 (U. S. Census 1930), a gain of 300 per 
cent. (Between 1920 and 1930 she gained 72 per cent). On this 
basis is it visionary to predict that she will be a second class city 
of 50,000 people in 1940 and by 1965 the population will total 
100,000 ? 

The survey of the New York Regional Planning Commission 
(that cost over a million dollars) predicted that there would be 
1,911,000 people in Essex County in 1965 and Bloomfield 87,300, 
but did not take in the large development coming in the upper part 
of the town. This commission placed Bloomfield in the preferred 
class as one of the choice suburban towns for future development. 


_ Ratables 3 
_ As the town has grown in population so have the ratables 
In 1910 they were $10,051,506; in 1930, $66,787,980—a gain of 
536 per cent in twenty years. That meant a per capita tax in 1930 
of nearly $1,760. On this basis the ratables for our city of 1965 
would be $176,000,000. Let us be conservative, however, and 
set the per capita tax at $1,500, making a total of $150,000,000. 


Schools 


_ Some time ago I made a careful study of the physical con- 
dition of the schools, the officers, teachers, etc. The present 
figures and my estimate of what they will be in 1965 are given in 


the following table: 1932 1965 
BRUCE ee rico eee $ 885,154 $2,000,000 
Number of schools .................. 12 | 18 
Number of officers 22...0.00......... 2 3 
Number of teachers. ............... xu 281 600 
Number of employees ............ 57 75 
Number of pupils 0000000000000... 7,547 15,000 
NW alitatiOi men cus delice $3,453,360 $8,000,000 
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In this calculation are included some buildings for the 
northern section of town and additions to other schools, already 
planned. 

The schools of the future will be better prepared to care for 
individual pupils, whether handicapped physically or mentally or 
socially. Also, the schools will be equipped to do more diagnostic 
and preventive work. A trained psychiatrist with a staff of 
assistants will be a recognized part of the school system. Regular 
physical examinations and courses in personal hygiene will find 
their place in the curriculum. This preventive work must be done 
if we are to stop the rapid increase in the numbers entering our 
various institutions. Bloomfield has not neglected the education 
of her children in the past, She will not do so in the future. 


Civic Center 


The Civic Center—hoped for so long—has actually taken 
shape within the last five years. When the new post office is built 
(it will probably be finished in 1933) on land recently purchased 
by the U. S. Government at the corner of Bloomfield Avenue and 
Municipal Plaza, that part of the civic group will be completed. 
There are still a few old houses on the Franklin Street side 
which will be replaced in a few years by public buildings. These, 
with the buildings already erected—the Municipal Building, Fire 
Headquarters, and the Fire and Police Signal Building—and the 
new post office will make the Civic Center one of the future city’s 
beauty spots. 

The new post office will bring an increase in postal business. 
In 1930, receipts of the local office were $317,768; a per capita 
revenue of eight dollars. he volume of business was somewhat 
less in 1931 owing to the slowing up of local industries. Calculat- 
ing on a five dollar per capita revenue in 1965 will bring the post- 
office receipts in that year to $500,000. To handle this business, I 
see a force twice the size of the present one—forty clerks instead 
of twenty-one, sixty carriers instead of thirty. 


Police and Fire Departments. 


The police department has at present a total force of sixty 
men. ‘They are quartered in the Municipal Building. Here also 
are the Recorder’s Court and cells for prisoners. As the town 
grows and the center of population moves north, a second precinct 
will be necessary. By 1965 at least one hundred men will be need- 
ed to police the city. 

In 1880 Bloomfield had a population of 5,748. In 1883 Essex 
Hook and Ladder Company erected a bell tower and purchased a 
bell. During its forty-six years of service the bell sounded the 
alarm for more than 5,000 fires. 
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Today Bloomfield, with a population of 40,000, has a fire- 
fighting force of six officers, thirty-four paid men and about 140 
volunteers. The old bell no longer sounds the alarm. It has been 
superseded by one of the most complete Gamewell systems of fire 
and police alarms in the country, with 146 signal boxes located all 
over the town. 


As the town increases in size, the personnel of the paid de- 
partment will increase and the volunteers will gradually disappear. 
The present signal alarm system is good for fifty years—the town 
having already been mapped and plotted for more than 900 signal 
boxes. 3 


Meanwhile the old bell will toll only to mark the passing of a 
member of the force and exempts. 


Streets and Highways 


In June 1932 the town engineer gave me the following data: 
seventy-five miles of public streets in the town, sixty-one in charge 
of the town and fourteen in charge of the county. 


Among the latter is Bloomfield Avenue, one of the main high- 
ways going north from Newark. It is already heavily traveled and 
the traffic is increasing rapidly. As this avenue is one of Bloom- 
field’s great assets due for changes in the near future, I am treat- 
ing it in a separate paragraph. 


With the shifting of the center of population in the days to 
come, due to the development of the area north of Bay Avenue, I 
am figuring that there will be one hundred miles of paved streets 
and highways in the city of 1965 and that all trolley tracks will 
have been removed. | 


The City Central Railway is now under construction in the 
bed of the old Morris Canal in Newark, from the new Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad station to the city line where Newark and Belleville 
meet, and is promised for operation in 1933, ‘The short section of 
about 3,600 feet in Belleville is under negotiation and if added to 
the Newark subway will bring it to the Bloomfield boundary line. 


Here, for five or six miles, the old canal bed runs through 
Bloomfield, leading to a large undeveloped territory belonging to 
Bloomfield, Clifton, Nutley and Passaic. In this great area can be 
put 100,000 to 150,000 people. The rapid transit in the canal bed, 
with branch connection to the Erie Railroad in Paterson, will open 
up a vast new city only thirty minutes from Newark, an hour from 
New York by way of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad, and 
having connection at the Pennsylvania station in Newark for all 
points south and west. 
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Bloomfield Avenue 


During five days of the week, this highway is the second 
heaviest traveled road in the county; at the week-ends it leads in 
the amount of traffic and this is constantly increasing. 

Bloomfield Avenue is the great feeder not only for Bloom- 
field, Glen Ridge, and Montclair but also for a large part of west- 
ern Essex. 


The increasing traffic will make necessary a subway on Bloom- 
field Avenue from Broadway, Newark, to the car barns in Mont- 
clair. This will come as a matter of course when there is a sub- 
way built under Broad Street, Newark, as far as Bloomfield Ave- 
nue (which is not as far away as some think). In the meantime 
Bloomfield Avenue must be widened until it has a roadway of 
sixty feet. 


Eventually the trolley tracks will be removed, and we will 
have a broad concrete highway—at least sixty feet from curb to 
curb—a credit to the county and the state. 


Is this visionary? Stop to think! In 1930 there were 3,000,000 
people in northern New Jersey. In 1965 there will be 5,000,000 
and Bloomfield Avenue will be the heaviest traveled thoroughfare 
going north to the suburbs. 


Sewers 


A hundred miles of streets and highways in 1965 means one 
hundred miles of main sewers plus the laterals to the homes of 
‘100,000 people. | 
'.“ The present system will be crowded long before 1950. The 
main sewer of the town (known as the Second River Sewer) 
takes most of the Montclair sewage, all from Glen Ridge, part of 
Bloomfield’s and some from East Orange. The Third River 
Sewer takes the sewage from Upper Montclair, Upper Bloomfield 
and Nutley. Both empty into the intercepting sewer which par- 
allels the Passaic River and empties into Newark Bay by pumping. 
_.. This sewer was designed for twenty municipalities. As only 
fifteen actually entered into the project when construction was 
started in 1912, the dimensions were decreased. 

_ Between 1912 and 1924 seven more municipalities joined the 
enterprise. This means that twenty-two towns are using a sewer 
planned for fifteen. Some of these are already using 95 per cent 
of their allotted capacity and the full capacity will be reached long 
before 1950. . | 

:.: The intercepting sewer took twelve years to build and cost 
approximately $23,000,000. If the Bloomfield of 1965 is to have 
proper sewage facilities, plans must be made now for enlarging or 
supplementing the present system to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing population. Ao oi 
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Water Supply 


Phere are two sources of water supply in this section of New 
Jersey: the Pequannock and the Wanaque, both controlled by the 
City of Newark. Bloomfield is a partner in the Wanaque system 
but is now using Pequannock water in exchange. 


Under present conditions the limit of a hundred million gal- 
lons a day from Wanaque will be reached by 1940 and the partners 
will begin to draw on the reserve. An increase of population means 
increased demand for water. Today Newark is godmother to 
Elizabeth, Orange, Fast Orange, Bloomfield, Glen Ridge and 
Montclair and is the only one in the combination that has surplus 
water. What will the others do when they have reached their 
limit? A water famine before 1950 faces all of the municipalities 
mentioned. 


Parks and Pies: 


Parks are breathing places for town people. Will the Bloom- 
field of 1965 have enough breathing spots? What has she done so 
far toward securing these open places for the future? 


Almost from the beginning Bloomfield had its park. It was 
near the close of the eighteenth century that the land was pur- 
chased for the “Green” which has ever since been the pride of all 
her residents. Early in the twentieth century further steps toward 
park development were made. This later effort culminated in the 
purchase and development of Watsessing Park—one of the largest 
parks in the Essex County Park system. This park includes some 
of the best recreation facilities in the county. Besides the usual 
playground, football and baseball fields, there are a cricket field 
and one of the finest bowling greens in the country. The park 
covers some seventy acres s lying on both sides of the Lackawanna 
Railroad. 


Recently the county has purchased land in the Brookdale sec- 
tion for another park which, according to a member of the Essex 
County Park Commission, is to be “the gem of the county park 
system.” 


Most of the schools have well equipped playgrounds. The 
High School has a fine athletic field on James Street. In addition 
to the school playgrounds there are six additional playgrounds un- 
der the direction of the Recreation Commission. These include 
the playground in Brookside Park, a small but lovely park in the 
Second Ward. The importance of this park will grow as the cen- 
ter of the town moves northward. In developing and beautifying 
all of the parks and the school grounds, the Town Improvement 
Association played a very important part. The Woman’s Club of 
Bloomfield which has taken over much of the work of the earlier 
organization, will meet the needs of the future with equal zeal and 
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foresight. So far Bloomfield has done well but if she is to give her 
citizens of 1965 sufficient play space, she must continue as she has 
begun. 


Bloomfield and Her Neighbors 


In 1904, Dr. Amory Bradford, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Montclair, wrote a pamphlet called “The Third 
American City.” In this, he called attention to the necessity of 
co-operation among the municipalities within the territory lying 
between Englewood, Paterson, Elizabeth and New York. “The 
future of each one of these cities or towns is bound up with that 
of every other,” said Dr. Bradford. “It is not possible for any one 
to live entirely by itself. What should be their relation to the 
future? Shall they seek to solve their various and perplexing 
problems by combining in one gigantic municipality? Or shall 
some better plan for co-operation be devised? ‘The latter is to be 
preferred from every point of view.” 


The writer of this chapter agreed with Dr. Bradford then and 
still does. Looking forward to the Bloomfield of 1965, he sees a 
city of 100,000 people; adequate schools, police force, and fire de- 
partment; a city uniting with other great cities of Northern Jersey 
under some regional plan for the solution of the great problems of 
water supply, sewage disposal and highway development. 


In an address before the Mercer County (N. J.) Planning 
Commission made a few days before his death, the Honorable 
Dwight W. Morrow said that our descendants would judge us by 
the kind of dreams we had as well as by the contributions we had 
made to the country, and if it were possible for us to come back in 
a hundred years, as Franklin had wished that he might do, though 
we would probably find that our plans had been changed and our 
actual contribution small, at least we could congratulate ourselves 
1f we could feel that we had started people thinking along the right 
lines. So I hope that my “vision” of the future will start the pres- 
ent generation thinking and building for the days to come. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Arthur Edwin Roberts turned to writing poetry as a pastime 
when a prolonged illness cut short a career of civil engineering. 
‘His poems were published in The Independent Press, The Newark 
Evening News, several New York newspapers and a number of 
national magazines. Although born in England, Mr. Roberts had 
made Bloomfield his home for twenty years, and felt a sympathetic 
interest in everything that concerned the town. His death in Sep- 
tember 1932 was mourned by many who had come to enjoy a rare 
personality through the medium of his poetry. 


Joseph Fulford Folsom was born in Bloomfield and lived here 
during the early years of his life. He is the well-known editor of 
the book “Bloomfield Old and New” which he prepared and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Bloomfield Centennial Committee 
in 1912, and to which this present history of Bloomfield is a sup- 
plement. In 1925 he edited “Municipalities of Essex County.” At 
present he is secretary and librarian of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, and pastor of the Clinton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark. 


Caroline L. Maxwell has contributed articles to The Independ- 
ent Press, The Newark Sunday Call, The New Jersey Club Wo- 
man, and to Club Topics, the publication of the Bloomfield Wo- 
man’s Club. She has lived in Bloomfield since 1914, and is keenly 
interested in civic and welfare organizations. 


Mrs. George A. Paull, who has made her home in Bloomfield 
since 1880, is a graduate of the Bloomfield High School and taught 
in the public school system for six years. Her husband, Dr. George 
A. Paull, was called to Montclair in 1907 to organize the Upper 
Montclair Presbyterian Church. Upon his death she returned to 
Bloomfield. For some years she has been the leader of the Wo- 
men’s Bible Class at the Westminster Church. She also organized 
the Community Film Committee and served as its chairman for 
two years. With her sister, Mrs. Wm. P. Sutphen, she compiled 
“A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor,” a book of religious prose 
and poetry. Her short stories for children have appeared in sev- 
eral religious papers. 


Charles C. Ferguson came to Bloomfield from New York City 
in 1859. He has always been interested in local affairs and has 
been on the editorial staff of The Independent Press for many 
years. He was on the staff of other local papers prior to The In- 
dependent Press, being engaged in newspaper work in the town 
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for more than forty years. At one time he served the municipality 
as a member of the Board of Tax Assessors. He wrote the chapter 
on transportation in “Bloomfield Old and New”, and is considered 
an authority on local history. Gi 


Willard H. Johnson has lived in Bloomfield for seven years. 
During that time he has been actively engaged in many town 
affairs. From 1928 to 1930 he was vice-chairman of the Bloom- 
field Zoning Commission. In 1931 he was appointed a member of 
the Board of Adjustment (Zoning) and still holds that position, 
He is a member of the Bloomfield Advisory Transportation Com- 
mittee, a trustee of the World War Memorial Association and 
president of the North End Improvement Association. He has 
written many newspaper articles on city planning, transportation, 
zoning, etc., and has published professional reports on gas-electric 
rail cars. 


H. H. Phillips has made his home in Bloomfield for the past 
twenty-five years. He was principal of Berkeley School from 1909 
to 1913, leaving to take a similar position in Newark. From 1922 
to 1929 he served four terms as a member of the Town Council. 
For one year he was editor of The Butler Press at Butler, N. J. At 
present he is president of the Recreation Commission, and also of 
the World War Memorial Association. 


Mrs. William Rhoades has various interests in the fields of 
education and writing. In collaboration with Mrs. J. H. Barry she 
wrote and broadcast plays of every possible type. Her poems and 
stories for children have been published in national magazines. Her 
interest in the public school system of Bloomfield was character- 
ized by active work in 1929-30 as secretary of the Home and 
School Council, and as president of the Berkeley Home and School 
Association, She has a nine-year-old son. 


Effie J. Feldman is the assistant editor of The Independent 
Press. In that capacity she is well-known in this part of New Jer- 
sey as well as in a wider circle of the newspaper world. Besides 
her newspaper work, she writes under pseudonyms for magazines. 
In private life she is Mrs. Irving Young, wife of a lawyer and 
mother of a three-year-old son, Robert. 


A. Helene Scherff was born in Bloomfield and graduated from 
Bloomfield High School. She received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from Skidmore College, and has been in charge of publicity 
at the Bloomfield Public Library for several years. : 


Charles E. McDowell came to Bloomfield in 1867 and has 
been a pioneer in public developments for Bloomfield and Mont- 
clair ever since. Various parts of the state have been served by his 
abilities as statistician, analytical expert and historian. He is a 
member of the N, J. Press Association, and his articles have ap- 
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peared in The Sunday Call, The Newark News, Everyman’s News, 
The Montclair Times, The Independent Press and other papers. 
It was as statistician for the N. J. Regional Planning Commission 
that he gathered most of the information used in the contribution 
to “Bloomfield, New Jersey.” 
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Essex County Vocational School for 
Boys, 70 
Eureka: Lodge No. 46, Saueedcal ‘of 
Pythias, 77. 
Evangelical Union, 39. 


Farrand house, 14, 15, 19. 

Feldman, E. J., 102. 

Ferguson, C. C., 49, 101. 

Fire Department, 62, 96-97. 

First Baptist Church, 30; 32. 

iby Presbyterian Church, 26-27, 33, 


Folsom, J. F., 11, 15, 101. 
Franke, C. H., 35. 
Franklin Hill, 23. 
Franklin School, 22, 68. 
Fretz, A. L., 38. 


Friendship Chapter, Order of De- 
Molay, 76 


G— 
General Dlectric Co., 43, 50. 


General Grant Council No. 11, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, 81. 


George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee, 9. 


German Presbyterian Church—see 
Park Ave. Presbyterian Church. 


German Theological School—see 
‘Bloomfield College and Seminary. 


Gilbert, S. P., 30. 

Girl Scout Mothers Association, 82. 
Girls’ Patriotic League, 89. 
Government, 61. 


Grand Army. of the SETS Wil- 
liam §. Pierson Post No. 58, 76. 


“Green, The,” 99. 


H— 
Haleyon Park, 24. 


Haleyon Park Improvement Associa- 
tion, 


Hampton, W. T., 38. 


Hard of Hearing, Bloomfield League 
for the, 82. 


Harrison house, 14. 

Harter, S. L., 32. 

Hazeldean Lodge No. 29, 8&1. 
Health Department, 64. 
Heckel, C. O., Jr., 61. 

Helen’s Manse, 27. 

Hendrick’s Copper Works pond, 41. 
High School, 67, 68. : 
Historie houses, | 14, 15, 16, 19, 21, 
Holland Tunnel, 57, 58. 

Home and school associations, 86. - 
Home and School Council, 86. 
Home Defense League, 90. 

Hoover, Herbert, 22. 

“Hope Chapel,” 33. 

Horowitz, S., 37. 

Horse Neck (Caldwell), 12. 
Houses-—see ‘Historic houses. 
Housing conditions, 22, 23. — 
Huck, William, Jr.,.61, 74. 
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Hughes, BE. J., Sr., 28. 
Hungerford, C. A., 72, 87, 91. 
Hurlburt, J. L., 29. 


iL 
Imhoff, O. M., 70. 


Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Olive Branch Lodge No. 51, 76. 


Independent Press, 23, 538, 74, 105. 
Industries, 46, 47. 


International Arms and Fuse Co., 
43, 50, 91. 


Ivanow, Father, 36. 


A pate 

Jahn, J. N. H., 35. 

James T. Boyd Council, J. O. U. A. 
M., 77. 


Jarvie, J. N., 27, 70. 


Jarvie Memorial Library, 28, 70, 90. 
Jefferson, J. W., 34. 

Jersey City-Montclair Bus Co., 57, 60. 
“Jitneys,” 49, 50, 54, 55. 

John J. H. Love Camp No. 12, 76. 
Johnson, W. H., 58, 102. 

“June Walk,” 40. 


Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, James T. Boyd Coun- 
C1 Us, 


Junior Red Cross, 89. 
Junior Woman’s Club, 79. 


kK 

Kelly, W. B., 30. 
Kiwanis Club, 78. 
Knight, A. S., 38. 


Knights of Columbus, Bloomfield 
Council No. 1178, 77. 


Knights of Pythias, Eureka Lodge, 
No. 46, 77. 


Knox, Hugh, 17, 18, 19. 


Le 

Lackawanna Railroad—see Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western. 

League for Friendly Service, 26, 63- 
64. 


Liberty School, 69. 


Library, Free Public, 28, 70-72. 
Trustees, 61. 


Lind, Adam, 63. 

Lions Club, 78. 

Lipton, W. T., 34. 

Lipton Memorial, 34. 

“Little Church in the Woods,” 87. 
Lobell Court Association, 85. 
Ludey, M. R., 70, 90. 


M— 

McCrea, Abel, 91. 

McDowell, C. E., 102. 

nee Bloomfield Chapter, D. A. R., 


Marsh, A. B., 65. 

Martin, L. A., 70. 
Masonic Lodge, No. 40, 76. 
Maxwell, C. L., 101. 


Mayor’s Community Chest Commit- 
tee, 


Mazzeo, Natalo, 65. 
Melvain, J. F., 70. 
Mercantile trade, 44. 
Mercer, A. T., 39. 


Miles A. Suarez Post No. 711, V. F. 
W., 79. 


Moffats pond, 42. 

Molter tract, 43. 

Monk, J. A., 30. 

Montgomery Presbyterian Church, 39. 
Moore, E. S., 32. 

Moreau, C. E., 75. 

Morris, George, 69, 71. 

a re Canal, 30, 33, 42, 52, 58, 55, 50, 


ore Canal and Banking Company, 


Morris pond, 42. 
Municipal building, 64-65, 96. 
Murray, J. J., 28. 


N— 
Nardiello, J. M., 28. 
Na meee Guild, Bloomfield Branch, 


Nationalities, 21-22. 


Nelson A. Miles Auxiliary, Spanisgh- 
American War Veterans, 81. 


New Light Baptist Church, 34. 


New York Regional Planning Com- 
mission, 95. 


Newark-Montclair bus line, 51. 


Newark Orphan Asylum, Bloomfield 
Auxiliary, 82. 


Newspapers, 74-75, 105. 
Nichols, Maryland, $1. 
Noll, Michael, estate, 48. 


North Bloomfield Sunday School Mis- 
sion, 34 


North End—see Brookdale. 


North End Improvement Association, 
38, 53, 56, 85-86. 


North Jersey Transit Commission, 53. 


o— 

Oakes, David, 42. 

Oakes, John, 15. 

Oakes, Thomas, and Co., 42, 50. 
Oakes’ pond, 42. 

Ogden, Stephen, 14. 


/ 
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“Old First’”—see First Presbyterian 
Church. - 


“Old Road,’ 13, 14, 18, 19. 

Olive Branch Lodge No. 51, I. O. O. 
eaeGe 

Opportunity School, 69. 


Orange-Bloomfleld Crosstown trolley 
line, 52, 55, 57. 


Orange Crosstown bus line, 57. 
Organizations, 40, 76-86. 


j 8 hee 

Paramus, 18, 19. 

Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 34. 
Park Methodist Episcopal Church, 29. 
Parks, 99. 

Passaic, 17, 19. 

Paterson-Bloomfield bus line, 55. 


Patriotic Order of Americans, Camp 
38, 81. 


Patriotic Order, Sons of America, 
Washington Camp No. 198, 77. 


Paull, Mrs. G. A., 101. 
Percetti, E. N., 37. 
Period Club, 80. 
Phillips, H. H., 73, 74, 102. 
Phillips, L. S., 72. 
Phraner, W. S., 39. 

Pitch, f) R., (1. 72: 

Pitts pond, 42. 
Playgrounds, 73, 99-100. 
Police Department, 62, 96. 
Poling, C. S., 28. 


Polish Catholic Church—see St. Val- 
entine’s Roman Catholic Church. 


Polish Central Committee, 86. 
Ponds, 41-42. 

Population, 21, 22, 95. 

Possum Club, 85. 

Post Office, 65-67, 96. 

Postmasters, 66. 

Potter, H. S., 30. 

Prospect Street Baptist Church, 39. 


Public Service Corporation, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 54, 55, 56, 58. 


Public Service Terminal building, 49. 


Public Service Transportation Com- 
pany, 55. 


Public Utility Commissioners, 50, 52, 
56, 57, 59. 


R-— 

Railroads, 49, 54, 58, 59, 60. 

Rapid Transit Railway, 53, 54. 
Recreation Commission, 61, 73, 99. 
Red Cross, 26, 64, &3, 87-88. 

Red Cross Motor Corps, 88. 
Redfearn, W. H., 63. 

Rees, O. J., 61. 


Reformed Dutch Church at Stone 
House Plains, 32. 


Regional Planning Commission, 95. 
Relief work, 63. 

Religious census, 40. 

Rhoades, Mrs. William, 102. 
Richards, H. E., 28. 

Robbins, K. W., 38. 

Roberts, A. E., 101. 

Robinson, I. E., 69. 


Royal Arcanum, Bloomfield Council 
No. 960, 78. 


Ss... 

Sacred Heart Church, 28-29. 

Sacred Heart Parochial School, 69. 
Sadler, Frederick, 90. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, 22, 35. 
St. Valentine’s Parochial School, 69. 


St. Valentine’s Roman Catholic 
Church, 22, 36. 


Saturday Gazette of Bloomfield and 
Montclair, 74, 105. 


Scavenger service, 63. 
Schafer, Samuel, 61. 
Scherff, A. H., 72, 102. 
School principals, 68-69, 
Schools, 67-70, 95-96. 
Schumacher, Hlsa, 84. 
Schwitters, E. O., 38. 


Scottish Clans, Order of, Bloomfield 
Branch, 79. 


Sears, J. D., 77, 91. 
Second River, 41. 
Second River (Belleville), 11, 12-14, 


Second River Sewer, 98. 
Seibert, C. L., 34. 
Silver Spring, 43. 
Sinclair, A. G., 26. 
Smith, H. F., 30. 
Socha, Bronislaus, 36, 
Soho, 39. 


Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Gen- 
eral Grant Council No. 11, 81. 


Sons of Union Veterans, John J. H. 
Love Camp No. 12, 76. 


Spanish - American War Veterans, 
Nelson A. Miles Auxiliary, 81. 


Sprague Electric Elevator Co., 43. 


Star of James T. Boyd Council No. 
18. Daughters of America, 81. 


Sternberger, H. M., 71, 72. 
Stirling, Lord, 11. 

Stone, F. B., 87. 

Stone House Plains, 29, 32. 
Stout, G. L., 64. 

Stover, E. S., 69, 72, 73, 74, 
Streets, 23, 25, 42, 97, 98. 
Stubbert, F. W., 30. 
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Tax rate, 62, 95. 
Telephones, 23.’ 
Temple B'nai Zion, 36. 


Theological Seminary—see Bloomfield 
College and Seminary. 


Third River, 41, 42. 

Third River Sewer, 98. 

Thomas, John, 34. 

Toney’s Brook, 41. 

Town Council, 9, 49, 51, 58, 56, 57, 61. 


Town Improvement Association, 26, 
82, 88, 92, 99. 


Transportation facilities, 49-60. 
Travis, J. T., ‘33. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, 37. 
Trolley lines, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57. 


jen 

Unemployment, 63. 

Union Baptist Church (Colored), 37. 
Upton; H. H., 39. 


Vio 
Van Liew, A. B., 71, 72. 
Van Liew, Randolph, paper mill, 41. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, Miles A. 
Suarez Post No. 711, 79. 


Vivo Music Club, 80. 


Vocational School—see Essex County 
Vocational School for Boys. 


w— 


Walter Chandler Lodge No. 260, F. 
and A. M., 78. 


War Activities committee, 90. 
Ward, Thomas, 12: 

Ward family, 11. 
“Wardiston’’—see Wardsesson. : 
Wardsesson, 11, 12, 138, 14, 18, 19. 
Washington, George, 12-21. 


\ 


Washington Camp No. 198, Patriotic 
Order, Sons of America, i Paes 


Washington Street, 16, 19. 
apr aihcn Civic Association, 53, 56, 


Watchung Presbyterian Church, 38. 
Water supply, 62, 63, 99. 
Watsessing, 51. : 
Watsessing Bank, 44, 45. 
Watsessing bus line, 56. 
Watsessing Lake, 30, 41. 


Watsessing Methodist 
Church, 30, 37-38. 


Watsessing Park, 99. 

Weidmann, F. W., 35. 

West Bloomfield, 42. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co., 43, 50. 
Manatee Presbyterian Church, 


Episcopal 


Pr HESIEE and Beach Paper Mills pond, 


White, E. A., 31. ho. 
White Cross, Bloomfield Chapter, 88. 
Wilcox, W. T., 27. 

Willetts pond, 30, 41. 

Willey, F. G., 29, 30. 

eet Pierson Post No. 58, G, A. 


Williams, F. B., 71. 

Wilson, Alexander, 19. 

Winds, William, 13, 14. 

Wisner, Christian, 34, 

Seen Club of Bloomfield, 23, 26, 


, 


Woodbridge pond, 42. 
World War, 50, 87-94. 


World War Memorial “Association, 
72-73, 91-92. 


Wright, C. C., 72-73. - 


Z— 
Zone system (trolleys), 51. 
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